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POLITIC 8, 


LITERATURE, 


SATURDAY REVIEW 


‘SCIENCE, AND ART. 


ER MAJESTY went to Aldershot on 

trae H. Monday, laid the corner-stone of the 

new Church of St. George in the South Camp, and 
reviewed about ten thousand men of all arms. 


On Friday week the House of Commons 
Sete did not sit, but the House of Lords did. 
‘It passed the disgraceful Eastbourne Bill, the Lorp 
“CHANCELLOR'S speech, which expressed the disgust of 
all honest men and good citizens at the measure, 
doing him, as it seems to us, more credit than his vote, 
-or rather his influence, which prevented the thing 
being put to the vote at all. The proceeding was 
rather Pilatic, and not creditable to the Upper House. 
Divers Bills were then passed or forwarded, the Duke of 
ARGYLL making some observations on the Irish Educa- 
tion Bill, and the sitting ended. The Earl of Mar 
brought upon himself the deserved ignominy of a vote 
that he be not heard, by persisting in his attempt to 
trouble the House with his private matters. 


The House of Lords did further business on Satur- 
day (what time the idle Commons electioneered), and 
the unusual incident occurred of a division being taken 
{on the Witnesses’ Protection Bill) without deciding 
the question, the total of contents and non-contents 
-being below a quorum (thirty) of the House. 


The Lords continued their useful labours on Monday, 
‘when a vast number of Bills received the Royal assent, 
and the Witnesses’ Protection Bill, after some demur, 
‘was passed, Lord Hatssury pleasantly observing that 
it was not what it ought to be, but was at the same 
time not likely to have any great operation before 
‘Parliament met again. In the Commons Mr. Lasou- 
CHERE made a last d ing effort for “ Saturday and 
“‘ Small Polls,” and, with the Arcadian and brotherly 
assistance of Dr. CLARK, wanted to know many other 
things. But there was nobody to answer for most of 
the Ministerial departments, and Sir Micnae. Hicks- 
Beacu played with inimitable gravity the part of one 
who would have given all his substance to be able to 
supply the information, but could not. The Lords’ 
amendments to the Telegraphs and other Bills were 
agreed to, and the House adjourned after sitting little 
more than an hour. 
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At last, on Z'wesday, both Houses found peace. 
CHRONICLE. Parliament was, early in the afternoon, prorogued to 


the 15th July in a QuEEN’s Speech foretelling the 
Dissolution, and referring briefly to the various 
measures passed during the Session. According to 
usage, the actual Dissolution was proclaimed an hour 
or two later, the new Parliament being simultaneously 
summoned to meet on the 4th of August. 
Electioneering Speeches and addresses during the week 
Chronicle. have, as a matter of course, abounded like 
leaves in the place which it is not lawful to mention. 
Mr. Batrour’s and Sir WiLL1aM Harcourt’s addresses 
were published on Saturday last, the latter less indi- 
vidual than might have been expected, the former 
brief but to the point. On the day before “great” 
speeches had been made by Mr. Ba.rovur at Leeds, 
by the Duke of DEvoNsHIRE at Eastbourne, by Mr. 
GOSCHEN in town, by Mr. Morey at Newcastle, and by 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN at Coventry. The meeting at the 
last-named place, according to a practice which has 
become frequent with Gladstonians, was much dis- 
turbed until the salutary office of the “ chucker-out ” 
was duly performed.——Still greater was the volume 
of matter on Monday awaiting the student. On 
Saturday a Chester JENNY GEDDES, who turns out 
to be “a strong Home Ruler,” and who certainly 
used Home Rule methods, had flung a gingerbread 
nut at Mr. GLapsTONE “with a force and determina- 
“tion such as he had never witnessed.” It struck 
him on the eye, causing some injury and great pain. 
But Mr. Guiapstone, who has never been accused of 
personal cowardice, made his speech all the same, and 
was more confident in his assertions than ever, the 
circumstances, indeed, being calculated to produce 
warmth. His injury was real, and he had to retire 
to a dark room on Sunday. We need hardly say that 
we do not approve of the infliction of bodily pain on 
Mr. GLADSTONE in this way; besides, that dark room 
might have been skilfully used to develop votes. 
On the same day Sir WiLLiAM Hanrcourt was volatile 
at Derby; Mr. Mor.ey not quite so volatile (some- 
how Mr. Morey’s speeches lately have been a little 
flat as well as a little “ turned”) at Newcastle ; 
and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, at Birmingham, fetched, by 
his sufficient chuckers-out, a noisy dissentient, set 
him in the micst, and :dmonished him with vigour. 
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Many addresses were published, the chief being one 
from Lord RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, almost confining it- 
self to the question of the Union, and giving thereon 
no uncertain sound.—NMany of the same and many 
other persons (including Mr. BaLrour, who underwent 
a turbulent parenthesis at Paradise Square, in Sheffield, 
on his way to Manchester) spoke on Monday, by which 
day Mr. GLaDsTONE’s eye had almost recovered the 
effects of the gingerbread nut. Mr. GoscHEN, Sir 
MicHaEL Hicks-Beacu, and others issued their ad- 
dresses—Mr. GoscHEn’s naturally devoting itself mainly 
to financial matters. But the event of this day 
was the promulgation of a Manifesto from Lord 
SaLispuRY, which appeared in Tuesday morning’s 
papers, and with which we deal at length elsewhere. 
——Lord SaLissury supplied material for comment to 
the Gladstonian speakers of Tuesday. Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt thought the Manifesto “ shameful.” That, 
of course, is a matter of pure opinion; Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt may possibly think it shameful to take advan- 
tage of your opponents by writing better English and 
better sense than they do. We are constrained to look 
with less charity on Mr. MorLEy, who declared that the 
domestic policy of the document was purely “ negative 
“and standstill.” Considering its second paragraph, 
we tremble to think how the late Mr. Brigut would 
have characterized this statement of Mr. Mor.ey’s. 
Meanwhile Mr. BaLrovr carried it roundly with the 
enemy at Manchester, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN at Birmingham, 
and Mr. GoscHEN in Marylebone, where he was sup- 
porting Mr. BovuLnois. Those about Mr. GUINNEsS 
RoGers promulgated on Tuesday a long, greasy, 
pragmatical rejoinder to the Ulster Nonconformist 
Manifesto.——On Wednesday Mr. GLapsTONE travelled 
northwards, his Chester accident curtailing his roadside 
addresses, from which, however, he did not entirely 
abstain. Mr. Batrour, Mr. Moriey, Mr. GoscHEn, 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Sir WILLIAM Harcourt, once more 
charged into the press, and Mr. GaRDINER (promoted 
to be Serjeant Historian to the Home Rule party vice 
Mr. FREEMAN) explained that the Ulstermen “ would be 
“* well able to take care of themselves.” We had thought 
that that was what the Ulstermen proposed to do, to 
the vast horror of Mr. GarpINER and his party. The 
historical mind, on the rare occasions of its entertaining 
Home Rule opinions, seems a little unfortunate when 
it ventures out of the study. To the same speakers, 
or most of them, was added, on Thursday, Mr. Guap- 
STONE at Edinburgh, who made, of course, the greatest 
speech ever known. It at least let one great cat out 
of one tight bag, informing us that Mr. GLADSTONE 
means “by effective Parliamentary control” such con- 
trol as the Imperial Parliament exercises on the 
Colonies at present. And that, as most people know, 
is just nothing at all——Great horror has been 
aroused, especially in the minds of Mr. JoHn MorLey 
and others who are tender of sacred things, by the 
news that some Salisbury printer (‘“ Salisbury,” look 
you! there is much in that) had executed a cartoon 
applying to Mr. GLADSTONE in too realistic a manner 
the words of the old Jacobite songster— 
But oh! to see the deil gae hame 
Wi’ all the Whigs before him. 
We all, Unionists and Gladstonians, hastened to express 
disapproval of the wicked conduct of the Salisbury 
printer, and, en passant, to hug ourselves on our im- 
proved manners.—— Independently of Irish seats, there 
are still some sixteen or seventeen constituencies in 
the United Kingdom entirely unprovided with Unionist 
candidates—a very great mistake. 


and On Monday Afghan news continued to be 
Colonial Affairs. uncomfortable but vague. The same words 
might be used of that from German East Africa, in 
reference to which the Germans are once more echoing 
‘the French as to those dreadful English missionaries. 


There were reports of a “splore” in Fez as to the 
hoisting of the British flag at the Consulate, Sir 
C. Evan Sirah having stood firm and carried his 
point.——On Tuesday morning Prince BISMARCK was 
much in the mouths of the foreign correspondents, 
who had to transmit opinions, some laudatory, some 
otherwise, on the frankness with which the ex-Chan- 
cellor has been giving his opinions during his Austrian 
tour. Tolerably distinct threats were uttered by 
German Ministerial organs that the terrors of the law 
would happen to Prince Bismarck if he persisted in 
laying a sacrilegious tongue to the actions of Count 
Caprivi and Count Caprivi’s master. Jl ne manquait 
plus que ga. Russian alarms about cholera also found 
expression; and there was gossip about a diplomatic 
scandal in Paris, where an American attaché, Captain 
Borup, is charged with having suborned persons to 
supply him with State information, and, though his 
Government maintains his innocence, has been recalled 
by it in deference to French susceptibilities. Afghan 
rumours and Bismarckian gossip almost monopolized 
the news of Wednesday and Thursday. It is said 
that the German station at Kilimanjaro, the scene of 
the recent disaster, will be given up. This is a little 
annoying to England, because Kilimanjaro is properly 
within our sphere, and was only allotted to the 
Germans at their EmpEeror’s special request. The 
KaRAVELOFF trial, in Bulgaria, began on Thursday. 

TheLaw The inquiry into the girl-poisoning cases 

Courts. was adjourned yesterday week for a fort- 
night, after the outline of one of the strangest stories 
ever told had been more or less indicated. The De 
WaAdULL e case ended, as the knowing in such 
matters anticipated, by the refusal of the claim, on the 
ground that no proof of actual sitting in answer to 
summons had been given.—-—The sentiments of Mr. 
Justice WiLLs in reference to a she-brute named 
CLARKE, who came before him on the charge of tor- 
turing for months a small stepdaughter (since dead), 
were lofty. His sentence—five months’ hard labour— 
did not rise to their height. 


Yachting After a lull, in which there was little yacht- 

* ing, or only unimportant matches in remote 

districts, the Forth Regatta, with a Queen’s Cup, 

brought out the Queen Mab, which won, though the 
once famous Samena made a good fight of it. 


Racing, bere were some fair fields on the first day 
& of the Newmarket July Meeting ; but only 
three ran for the July Stakes and six for the Dulling- 
ham Plate. The first, however, would in any case 
have been a match between Milford and Bill of Port- 
land, and was pulled off by the former. The two best 
horses in for the Dullingham Plate, Nunthorpe and 
Blue Green, had rost. 6lbs. to carry; but Nunthorpe 
got within a head of Lord Marcus BeresForp’s lightly- 
weighted Versailles. Good fields were also the rule on 
the second day, when Versailles repeated his victory 
in the High Weight Handicap. Two of the Duke of 
PorTLAND’s two-year-olds, The Prize and Raeburn, came 
to the front in the Exeter Stakes and the Stud Produce 
Stakes, while Mr. Rosr’s Bel Demonio beat Prince 
So.tykorr’s Star for the Bunbury Plate. The July Cup, 
the principal race of Thursday, was won against some 
good horses by Mr. Lowruer’s Workington. 


The University The first day of the Oxford and Cambridge 

Match. match, of which alone we can give any 
account here, was unexpectedly exciting. Oxford, win- 
ning the toss, went in, and promptly lost two of their 
best batsmen, Mr. Panarret and Mr. Jones, without a 
run. But if any Oxford man imitated Mr. WINKLE, 
and, retiring to his hotel, buried his face in a sofa, he 
did ill. For the rest of the innings was one of the 
most remarkable ever played in the match. Mr. JARDINE, 
steadiest, and Mr. Hit, most slashing, of Oxford 
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hitters, made, the first-140 and the second 114 (sixteen 
off four balls), and, with the assistance of Mr. Fry and 
Mr. CasE, carried the whole innings up to as many runs 
as there are days in the year. Cambridge then went 
in, and made 34 for two good wickets, those of the 
brothers Douetas. But others there be who can hit 
tor Cambridge, and the match was left in the most 
interesting condition, 

Although, or because, the cricket of the 
end of last week was much affected by the 
rain, the matches decided on Saturday were by no 
means dull. Oxford defeated Sussex by Io runs only, 
Mr. Newnam’s excellent batting very nearly turning 
the scale. The match between Cambridge and M.C.C., 
which at first looked bad for the University, was turned 
into a draw, though PouGHER and HEARNE had nearly 
landed it for the club when time came. The Win- 
chester boys, on their own ground, beat Eton by half 
an innings and 84, after a match of very high scoring. 
Mr. Mason, in his two innings, had made 228 for 
Winchester, and nearly 900 runs had been put to- 
gether by both sides, while Winchester had “ closed” 
its second with five wickets to fall. In another public- 
school match Charterhouse beat Westminster in one 
innings, Mr. Sirs, the Carthusian captain, making 
229. Notts beat Somerset; but Lancashire v. Surrey 
had to be abandoned, the weather not permitting it 
to be played out.——The two days’ match at the 
beginning of this week between Oxford and M.C.C. 
supplied plenty of interest, the University batting 
and fielding in the second innings being very good, 
and the match being drawn much against Maryle- 
bone, who had sixty runs to make for their last 
wicket. Kent beat Sussex by an innings and 109 
runs. Surrey beat Gloucestershire on Wednesday 
after a match the chief feature of which was the 
excellent batting in both innings of Captain Luarp 
for the beaten team; but Notts v. Yorkshire had to be 
given up owing to the weather. In the University 
Lawn Tennis matches, both single and double, Cam- 
bridge got very much the better of Oxford, and had the 
same fortune not only at Polo, but in the singles at 
Tennis proper on Thursday. 


On this day week was published a letter 
Correspondenc®. fom Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT, expressing 
surprise that Mr. GoscHEN should object to the word 
“foreign” as applied to British troops acting in 
Treland, because Mr. CHAMBERLAIN once used that word 
in his unregenerate days. Mr. GOSCHEN rejoined on 
Monday, which was a lively day for Sir WILLIAM, for 
he got it on the other cheek simultaneously from Mr. 
Ba.rour in the matter of London water. A long 
and very important letter was published from Mr. 
Dress, remonstrating with the tone now adopted in 
England towards Australian finance. Mr. Drpss is a 
person of great ability, and his ability was not needed 
to prove that Englishmen should not use disobliging 
words of their colonists. But it is scarcely sufficient 
to conceal the fact that, when a colony has encumbered 
itself heavily for public works, and when—as they 
are sure to be under democratic government—those 
works are ed rather so as to give placebos to 
individuals than so as to earn dividends on the capital 
invested, the security is a doubtfully good one. 
Professor Dicey and the Duke of ARGYLL have set 
some useful questions for Gladstonian candidates about 
Home Rule, and Sir FREDERICK MILNER has addressed 
to “My dear Rosgsery” a mild reminder of some 
words of his about a Parnellite blood pledge. But 
dear Rosesery,” remembering doubtless the 
famentable fate of all Sir FREDERICK’s correspondents, 
has kept the tongue of silence in the cheek of 
discretion. On Thursday morning the Duke of 
ARGYLL cut up the so-called Nonconformist reply to 
Ulster ; Alderman Sexton demolished Mr. GLADSTONE’S 


Cricket, &c. 


singular eulogy of the fair dealing of the Dublin Cor- 
poration, which has consisted in keeping the well-paid 
Mayoralty of that city for a dozen years as a preserve for 
Roman Catholic Nationalists ; the Duke of NorFOLK, in a 
letter of great good sense and good feeling, assured the 
Unionist candidate for Winchester that Roman Catholic 
Unionists would make allowance for the circumstances 
of the present contest; and, to go to another matter, 
Sir JoserH PEasE, in an epistle of immense length, tried 
to justify the anti-opium fanatics. We are afraid Sir 
JOSEPH is hopeless; for he appeals to Canon WILBER- 
FORCE and Mr. CaINE as his sureties. More letters 
from Nonconformists of weight, especially from Mr. 
ARTHUR, were published yesterday, appealing to their 
co-religionists for the Union. But the letter of the 
week was Lord Trennyson’s—‘‘I love Mr. GLADSTONE, 
* but hate his present Irish policy.” 


We deal elsewhere at length with the extra- 


ordinary sale of the DuDLEY pictures last 
week. It may suffice here to say that three pictures 
—the t RAPHAEL, the great Hopsema, and the 
CaRLO ELLI—fetched very nearly thirty thousand 
pounds between them; that prices over the thousand 
occurred by scores, and that the British nation was 
too poor to buy anything of the best. The King 
of Roumania arrived in London on a visit to the 
QUEEN on Monday. On that day a meeting of 
the Royal United Service Institution was held, the 
Duke of CAMBRIDGE presiding, to decide, not without 
protest, on the rather risky and expensive step of 
accepting its new home in the Banqueting House, 
plus the stables of Dover House, at Whitehall.—— 
On Wednesday a balloon accident at the Crystal Palace 
caused the death of the aeronaut Captain DALE, and 
serious injuries to his three companions. The Duke 
of Aosta was entertained in the City——-A Congress 
of the Chambers of Commerce of the Empire has 
been held during the week. On Thursday a motion 
by Sir CuarLes Tupper for differential duties against 
foreigners between England and her colonies was de- 
feated by 55 to 33. 
Obi The Marquess of DRoGHEDA (whose chief title 
* becomes extinct) was a good sportsman and 
landlord, and very popular in Ireland. 


LORD SALISBURY’S MANIFESTO. 


HE party in whose favour ARCHIBALD PHILIP, Earl of 
RosEBERY, Viscount ROSEBERY and INVERKEITHING, 
Baron Primrose and DaLMENY in the peerage of Scot- 
land, Baron Rosesery, of Rosebery, co. Edinburgh, in 
the peerage of the United Kingdom, has been vigorously 
stumping divers constituencies in Edinburgh, London, 
and elsewhere, is much shocked at Lord Sauissury for 
addressing his Manifesto, not to some brother peer, but 
to the electors of the United Kingdom. The Daily 
News hopes that this will not be taken as a precedent 
by other peers in addressing electors in their own dis- 
tricts ; for instance, by Lord Rosesery in addressing 
his neighbours the inhabitants of Edinburgh. It is 
needless to tell better informed persons that Lord 
Sa.ispury, while discarding a rather silly fashion of 
no particular authority or antiquity, has strictly ob- 
served the etiquette—for it is mere etiquette between 
the two Houses, and to talk as Mr. GLADSTONE does 
of a “constitutional question” is either childish or 
dishonest—which prescribes that no peer shall inter- 
fere in “elections.” At the time of the issue of ‘his 
Manifesto the late Parliament was technically as much 
alive as on the first day of its meeting, and no election 
was going on anywhere within the kingdom. The 
directer form of address, therefore, scrupulously respects 
the decencies, and has great advantages as regard the 
actualities. 
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join in them most heartily; and, if some may cynically 
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If we turn from the superscription of the Address to 
its contents, an omission, or what seems like an omis- 
sion, may be the first thing, after the very unusual 
merit of the document as a composition, that strikes 
us. Very many of those who during the next fort- 
night will, as we hope, cast their votes for the Govern- 
ment, will do so, in the words of the dedication of the 
Church of which Her Magesty laid the corner-stone 
last Monday, “ to the honour of St. GEorGE ”—the 
honour of St. ANDREW, St. Patrick, and St. Davin 
being most carefully reserved and included. That is 
to say, they will vote for the Government, because the 
Government has, with some human slips and errors, 
upheld the honour and the place of Great Britain and 
Treland among the nations, and because they know that 
the Government which hopes to succeed it would 
infallibly drag that honour in the dust, and lower that 
pride of place. To some of these, too, even the main 
objection to Home Rule is that any approach to inde- 
pendent Parliamentary government of Ireland must lead, 
and that far lesser measures of such independence than 
are contemplated have historically led, to situations 
in which both the honour and the interests of the 
country are necessarily exposed to grievous danger. 
But it is perfectly comprehensible why Lord SaLisBurY 
says little of this. It would look like blowing his own 
trumpet, an art in which, for a modern statesman, he 
is wofully deficient ; it would introduce an issue which 
is, perhaps, not very vividly before the average elector 
at the present moment; and, above all, it would be 
hard to handle without awakening painful memories, 
if not without casting positive slur on some present 
allies. 

Accordingly, the Prime MINISTER has constructed 
his platform, or, to use a much better image, the raft 
on which he has launched into the unknown sea, of two 
planks only—Social Reform and the Union. There 
may be those among the right wing of his party who at 
least have no extraordinary desire to commit their for- 
tunes to the first plank. But it is important to observe 
that, as fashioned and fastened in these presents, it is 
one on which the stoutest Tory need not refuse to 
tread. There is nothing heterodox—we shall give no 
opinion whether or no there is anything Utopian—in 
the Prime MINISTER’s aspirations after “the diminution 
“of poverty, the prevention of ruinous disputes in 
“ trade, the improvement of the Poor Law, the pre- 
“ servation of the lives and healths of the industrial 
“community.” We can all, whether we be Tory, 
Whig, or Radical members of the Unionist party, 


doubt whether any one of them can be achieved by 
legislation, no one need hypocritically accept them 
without a real hope that they may, if it is possible, 
be achieved. There is absolutely nothing in any one 
of these things which need affect the just rights and 

ivileges of any one of HER MajJesty’s subjects. As 

rd SALISBURY, with a beautiful frankness, admits, 
though he does not put it quite so plainly, every party 
will have, or will think it has, to take them up some- 
how. And we know that the other party, if it is put 
in a position to take them up at all, will take them 
up in a manner so as deliberately to affect and damage 
the just rights and privileges of HER MaJEsty’s subjects. 
All depends upon the spirit in these things, and Lord 
SaLispury’s ideal England could be constructed—if it 
can be constructed—on principles which in no way run 
counter to sound Toryism. The objections to it are 
economic rather than political, and are not party- 
political at all. Indeed, it is the pure Whigs and the 
pure Radicals—if there are any of them left—rather 
than the Tories, who should object. 


There will be little question among the impartial that 
Lord Satissury has lashed his planks together very 


cleverly and very strongly. “If you want social re- - 


“ form,” he says, in effect, “and you all say you do,’ 
“ vote, whatever you vote for, against Home Rule. It 

“cannot be got at all without a struggle which will” 
“long make all other legislation impossible, and whem 

“ it is got it will e s the whole attention of Parlia- 

“ ment to deal with the mischiefs it will cause.” This, 

we think, fairly enough sums up the latter part of the 

Manifesto. And no part of the document is better than 
that where the Prime MINISTER “rubs in,” to the 

natural smarting and writhing of his enemies, the 

finding of the Special Commission, and thereby justifies. 
that Ulster protest which has been now for a fortnight 

the subject of some pretended mockery and much real 

consternation among Gladstonians, 

There can be no doubt that in thus running up 
the flag of No Surrender to Home Rule the PRIME. 
MINISTER has done the wisest thing he could. The 
crew may be tempted or not by the promise of double 
rations, short watches, and so forth ; they must, if they 
are in their senses, prefer the captain who says “ At 
“ any rate I will keep clear of rocks,” to the captain 
who announces that he is going straight for the breakers. 
on the chance of there being smooth water beyond. 


BAD HISTORY AND BAD POLITICS. 


HE volume entitled Special Aspects of the Irisk 
Question (Murray), in which Mr. GLADSTONE has 
just published a reprint of his contributions on this 
subject to the periodical literature of the last six years, 
would be all the better, we think, fora motto. Ifthe 
author agrees with us on this point, we can direct him 
to a sentence which he himself has quoted in one of 
these essays, and which, to our thinking, would look 
vastly well on his title-page. He mentions that, in the 
course of a Parliamentary debate, which took place in 
1889, the Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
described him as “ bringing bad history to the support 
of bad politics.” That, we submit, is pretty nearly 
as accurate a description of this volume, appearing 
at this moment, as need be desired. Nothing, at 
least, seems wanted to make it completely adequate, 
except an indication, hardly, of course, to be conveyed 
in a motto, that the bad history—though its bad- 
ness arises from its being perverted to the support 
of the bad politics—does not, in fact, support them 
at all. Mr. GLADSTONE is at this moment most 
busily engaged in the mischievous work of attempting 
to repeal a wise and necessary political settlement 
which has subsisted for over ninety years, and to 
revive, under infinitely more unfavourable conditions 
than before, the disastrous political experiment to 
which that settlement put an end. These are his bad 
politics; and his bad history consists in a perverse 
endeavour to make out that a work which was turned 
out by methods neither better nor worse than those 
commonly employed, and sanctioned by the political 
morality of the time—* combined violence and fraud, 
“ baseness, tyranny, and cruelty in a degree rarely, if 
“ ever, paralleled in history.” And upon this it is 
obvious to remark that, if that account were as just as 
it is unjust, and as exact as it is preposterously exag- 
rated, the proceedings described in it would afford 
just as much, or as little, ground for repealing the 
Union as the intrigues and duplicity of some of the 
Whig fathers of the Revolution of 1688 would have 
afforded ninety years later for restoring the representa- 
tives of the exiled Stuarts to the English throne. 


It is difficult to imagine what class of his country- 
men it can be whose votes Mr. GLADSTONE supposes 
that he is likely to influence by this re-issue of the 
masses of extravagant rhetoric and audacious sophistry 
which it pleased him to pour out upon the public for 
several years after his last defeat at the polls. The 
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historical, or pseudo-historical, portion of the volume— 
the review, for instance, of Dr. InGRam’s History of 
the Irish Union, and the paper entitled “ Plain 
Words” —almost a contradiction in terms with the 
name of its author—on the same subject—was amply 
dealt with by its critics in the press at the time of its 
first appearance. The laboured and shifty defence of his 
Irish administrative policy which he put forth in an 
article on Mr. Wemyss Rei’s Life of Forster would, 
even if it were successful, be but an infelicitous addi- 
tion to a volume published for electioneering purposes 
by a subsequent convert to Home Rule; while much 
of the interpolated matter, be it old or new—and we 
cannot in every case give an undertaking—is largely 
“‘ padding.” That small minority, therefore, of the 
electorate whose views upon the Irish question have 
been or are capable of being determined by historical 
considerations, or even by arguments and reason at all, 
as distinct from prejudice and misrepresentation, must 
have long since made up their minds upon the evidence. 
As for the residue of voters whom it is hoped to delude, 
we should recommend Mr. GLADSTONE to persevere in 
his old methods of appeal to them. False accounts of 
the contents and operation of the Crimes Act, fancy 
portraits of the Irish Constabulary, imaginative reports 
of the proceedings before resident magistrates, cooked 
statistics of outrages and evictions—in fact, the whole 
farrago of the Home Rule leaflet and swpellex of the 
Home Rule van are much more likely to serve Mr. 
GLADSTONE’s turn than these laborious attempts to re- 
write ancient history which the flock of Mr. Scunap- 
HORST will never care to read. Mr. GLADSTONE himself, 
as he admits with delightful naiveté, has only “ for 
* some time past” (say since 1886) “ done my best to 
“ form some acquaintance with the past experiences of 
“ unhappy Ireland”; and for those among whom he 
seems to be seeking his historical pupils, it is certainly 
too late to begin. 


THE UNIVERSITY MATCH. 


HE Editor of a weekly journal once took the 
course of events anathematized by Porson rather 
severely to task. For, said he, “ important news 
“ always comes just too late for my paper.” This year 
the University match, being fixed to begin on a 
Thursday, comes most inopportunely for our comment. 
On the singular and exciting events of the first day we 
are indeed able to comment briefly elsewhere, but they 
rather complicate than simplify the chances. Even 
on Saturday the match may still be going on, and 
prophecy is proverbially risky. Everything pointed 
to a rather close match. If Oxford was well beaten 
in the return by Lancashire, Cambridge was well beaten 
by Somerset and Mr. Woops. Then Oxford just beat 
Sussex, and showed much pluck by a long innings 
against M.C.C.—an innings of over 300, made without 
Mr. PatarRET. Yet, on the same day, Oxford bowlers 
could not bowl GEEsSON and Raw wy, the bowlers, the 
last cards of M.C.C. Then the Cambridge victory over 
Surrey was a much greater deed than any scored to 
Oxford’s credit; and Mr. LaTsam is, apparently, a 
freshman even better than that celebrated athlete, 
Mr. Fry. Will Mr. Woop’s slows be even as Mr. 
RIDLEY’s, or will they be hit out of the ground after 
Mr. Stoppart’s example? Who can venture to pre- 
dict even after Thursday’s cricket ? 


The lists of names prove that Eton is not holding her 
own at cricket. There are only two Eton men in the 
two Elevens. Repton has two in the Oxford team, 
and Dulwich three in Light Blue, although, mark 
it well, the Cambridge captain is not a Dulwich man. 
Schools like Malvern, Bath, Wellington, Rossall, Fettes, 
and even Dr. GRIMSTONE’s establishment at Rodwell 


Regis (‘‘ Private”), are represented. Harrow has but 

one solitary member; Rugby has none at all. This. 
looks as if ingenuity and application were widely dis-- 
tributed at the seminaries of our beloved country. Of 

colleges, Oriel and Balliol supply five out of the Oxford : 
team; while modern Selwyn, at Cambridge, is as well 

to the front as ancient and glorious Trinity. B.N.C. 

and University do not contribute a single player. How 

are the mighty fallen since the days of Orraway and 

“ Sam Burt.er,” and where is the House? Colleges 

and nations are enlarged and straitened again. 


Were we to be “a vaticinating on future events for to 
“come,” reason would point to a Cambridge victory : 
instinct, encouraged by the first day, suggests that 
Oxford cannot lose for ever. There has been a 
run on light blue, and it must end some day; 
but it is always wiser to back rather than to go 
against a run. Such is the constant practice of 
Monte Carlo. The two Universities have, on the 
whole, won with a regularity of well-divided success 
not to be paralleled in the records of pitch and 
toss. Oxford is two matches in arrears; if things 
go on as tradition indicates, it is time for her 
to win. Some say that she will win by fifty- 
six, and that Mr. Gtapstone will have a 
similar majority. This is a very hazardous double 
event, and only the longest odds can be accepted. 
The red and raving eye of imagination can peer no 
further into the future beyond hinting a hope that 
the umpire’s decisions may be equally acceptable 
to both parties. Of late this has not invariably been 
the case; small blame to the umpires. The usual 
difficulty in explaining the game to ladies will un- 
doubtedly be experienced. These predictions aim at 
the Delphic explicitness of ZaDKIEL rather than at 
perfectly unambiguous vision. It is said that Harrow 
will defeat Eton, and this is advanced with consider- 
able confidence. Further it is forbidden to pry inte. 
futurity. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S LATTER-DAY SPEECHES. 


HE tenth volume of Mr. GLapstTone’s Speeches - 

and Public Addresses has just been published by 
Messrs. MeTHuEN & Co., under the editorship of Mr. 
* A. W. Hutton, M.A., Gladstone Librarian, National 
* Liberal Club,” and Mr. “ H. J. Conen, M.A., of the 
“ Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law.” A man may with- 
out great ignorance be somewhat to seek in the 
bibliography of Mr. GLADSTONE’s writings and speak- 
ings. But, unless we are much mistaken, this tenth . 
volume is in the order of publication the first of 
the series to which it belongs. If this be so, we 
can only express our wonder at the confidence with 
which the editors and publishers have declared on 
their title-page that their enterprise will be com- 
prised “in ten volumes, ” and that the book before 
us is “Vol. X.” Both announcements seem to us 
temerarious in the extreme. Mr. GLADSTONE has 
been speaking now, without appreciable cessation, 
for sixty years, and there is no reason to think 
that he intends to leave off. It is only at the 
last moment that he will say with the dying Prince 
of Denmark, “The rest is silence.” He will speak 
several more volumes yet in Midlothian and elsewhere. 
We confidently look forward to Vols. XI. and XII. at 
the least. The present volume covers the years 1888-91. 
If the volumes dealing with the previous portions of 
Mr. GLapDsTONE’s oratorical career are on the same 
scale, the series will fall but little short of twenty 
volumes. In the numbering of some streets we find 
such notations as 7; 74, or 74, 7B. Some of Mr. 
GLaDsTONE’s remaining volumes will have to be desig- 
nated in a similarly ional way. A.rather long- 
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winded contewr, once asking where he should begin his 
story, was advised to begin it at the end. A consider- 
able novelist, not long since dead, was in the habit of 
starting from the catastrophe, and tracing it backwards 
through the events which led up to it and the causes 
which produced it. The course of a river may be 
traced either from its mouth to its sources or 
from its sources ‘to its mouth. There may be some- 
thing of the interest of exploration in following the 
winding stream of Mr. GLADSTONE’S politics from the 
sea which it will join, through its perturbed and often 
contaminated mid course, to the purer and fresher 
fountains in which it had its beginning. We do not, 
igdeed, suppose that Mr. GLapsToNe’s publishers and 
enitors had any sentimental or psychological motive of 
this kind. They had an eye, doubtless, to the General 
Election. For Mr. Giapstone, the publication of his 
earlier speeches would involve him in incessant con- 
flict with himself at a time when he has conflicts enough 
on his hands, engaging him in the demonstration that 
opposites are the same, and that self-contradiction is 
the only consistency. . 


The contents of “ Vol. X.”—to give it that designa- 
tion provisionally—are not exclusively political. The 
Eisteddfod and the Homeric Artemis, Mr. BrRIGHT’s 
death and Mr. GLapsToNe’s own Golden Wedding, 
relieve the bitterness of the political controversy to 
which most of its pages are devoted. They partly 
enable us to understand the Duke of ARGYLL’s conflict 
between his love of the man and his condemnation 
of the politician, though when the politician is cut out 
of Mr. GLADSTONE, very little, we fear, of the man re- 
mains. They further remind us that Mr. GLADSTONE 
has been, since the death of Sir GEORGE CORNEWALL 
Lewis, the only representative of that blending of 
statesmanship with scholarship of whom CARTERET 
and WELLESLEY were earlier types. That Mr. GLap- 
STONE'S speeches belong to the oratory which is also 
literature cannot be said. They are debating speeches 
and business speeches, and they have their historic 
importance as illustrations of a remarkable career 
and period. But no one will read them on their 
own account, any more than the speeches of Pitt 
or Fox are now read. They are to oratory, in the 
sense in which we apply that word to the great 
masters of spoken language, ancient and modern, 
what improvisation is to poetry. There is about 
them a curious inversion, a parenthetical involution, 
which suggests the image of a man advancing not 
in a direct line, but in a series of circles, each half 
returning upon itself, but each still — him some 
small way further, covering a great deal of ground to 
make very little progress. It would seem as if Mr. 
(ILADSTONE, by turning and doubling, wishes to conceal 
both from himself and those who watch him, and still 
more from those who follow him, what the point is to 
which he is really tending. The remark attributed to 
Burron that the style is the man, or, as it is said really 
to have been, the style is of the man—an emendation 
which substitutes a weak truism for a forcible epigram 
and image—perhaps receives some illustration from 
Mr. GLaDsTONE’s use of language. His speech be- 
wrayeth him. The tortuous and indirect formation 
of his sentences ; the long winding mazes, in which the 
grammatical construction is sustained, but in which 
the thought seems to lose itself; the ambiguities of 
expression and duplicities of meaning in which Mr. 
GLADSTONE wraps up the veriest truisms and common- 
places, are slight, but not instructive, betrayals of a 
character which has left the statesmanship of England 
less straightforward and transparent than it fwas in 
earlier days. 


ELECTION SPEECHES AND ELECTION 
ADDRESSES, 


Ww shall very likely hear from Mr. Morey or one 
of his political associates that Mr. BALFour has 
not directly grappled with the main criticism bestowed 
upon his election address by the member for New- 
castle. Mr. Mortey contended, we shall perhaps 
be reminded, that the chief objection which Mr. 
Batrour had taken to the project of establishing a 
separate Parliament for Ireland, and yet retaining an 
Irish representation at Westminster for Imperial affairs, 
can be urged against the existing system; and that 
this contention Mr. BaLrour did not, in his speech at 
Manchester the other night, specifically notice. It is 
true, so far at least as we can gather from reports of 
his speech, that he did not deal with it in so many 
words; but by necessary implication, from his able 
review of the whole question, he quite effectually dis- 
posed of it. For Mr. Mor ey’s criticism, after all, 
amounted merely to this :—that, whereas Mr. BALFouR 
had pointed out that Mr. GLapstone’s Home Rule 
scheme would involve a particular consequence which 
would be at once extremely mischievous and grossly 
unjust, he omitted to notice that the mischief, 
though not the injustice, exists already. Yes; but 
that qualification takes all the point out of Mr. 
MoRLEY’s criticism. Under no scheme of representa- 
tive government would it be possible to prevent 
a Third party of sufficient strength from holding 
the balance between two others. But what it is 
possible to do is to prevent it from exercising this 
power without any reciprocal check whatsoever; and 
to remove such a check when it exists, as it would 
be removed in this case by giving the Irish absolute 
legislative control over their domestic affairs, while 
allowing them still to exercise their casting vote on 
Imperial questions, is to aggravate the amount of the 
mischief as well as to increase its irritating quality by 
spicing it with injustice. 

Mr. Ba.rour, however, did well to widen the basis 
of his objection. It is not—as, with irresistible 
cogency, he pointed out—it is not in the mere abstract 
unfairness of freeing Ireland from the control of 
England, while leaving England liable to the interfer- 
ence of Ireland, that Mr. GLapsTone’s fantastic proposal 
offends. The scheme sins against itself, as well as 
against Imperial policy, by leaving powers to the Irish 
which would prove fatal to its own finality. There 
cannot be a doubt that the main purpose for which 
the weapon of the Irish casting vote at Westminster 
on Imperial politics is most likely to be used would be 
to compel successive revisions of a Home Rule Act in 
a Nationalist sense. It is a pity that Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt had not this most formidable objection before 
him when he was holding forth with his usual loftiness 
the other night at Derby on the “ half-dozen Parlia- 
“ments” of Canada, of Australia, and so forth. This 
sort of talk had some meaning in connexion with 
Mr. GLADSTONE’s original plan, the realization of which 
would at a stroke have given to an island within a 
few miles of our shores the semi-independent status 
of colonies removed from us by half the circuit of 
the globe. But from the moment when Mr. GLap- 
STONE and Mr. Mor ey found out that, even to pur- 
chase immunity from Irish obstruction in Parliament, 
a scheme like this would not be looked at for a 
moment, the chatter about colonial Legislatures might 
have seemed so manifestly irrelevant that, in the mouth 
of any one but Sir WiLL1Am Harcourt, its repetition 
might be suspected of covering a deliberate intention 
to mislead. And now Mr. GLADSTONE at Edinburgh has 
thrown us back into an abyss of perplexity on the whole 
subject. 

-We are not sure that even a politician once so 
eminently respectable as Mr. FowLEr could deal with 
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this matter without incurring suspicion; for there 
have lately been too many signs that this worthy 
person has not escaped demoralization by party politics. 
As a financial critic of the Government, he at one 
time wielded all the authority which could be pos- 
sessed by any one who shared this particular func- 
tion with Sir WitL1aM Harcourt. But on more than 
one occasion in the House of Commons he has 
declined from that rigid standard of controversial 
fairness which a colleague and collaborator is always so 
careful to maintain. In an early speech of the present 
week at Wolverhampton he said that the Government 
had passed “four great measures.” They had carried 
a measure for “ depriving Ireland of its constitutional 
“ rights.” They had passed a Bill to enable 90 millions 
of English money to be raised for land purchase in 
Ireland. By a third Bill they had conferred local 
government upon the counties; and by the fourth 
they had granted free education. This would be well 
enough from any one save a financial critic; but a 
financial critic is not lightly to be excused for ignoring 
Mr. GoscHEn’s Conversion scheme. As Mr. GoscHEN 
has since ventured to remark, Mr. FowLer’s defective 
enumeration was the more noticeable because the re- 
port of the speech which contained it appeared in 
the newspapers cheek by jowl with the text of 
the CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER’s election address, 
wherein that Minister legitimately recalls the fact that, 
under his administration of the finances of the country, 
“‘ the weight of the National Debt, in respect both of 
“* capital and interest, has been materially reduced and 
“the burden of taxation lightened.” It may be pre- 
sumed that, if Mr. FowLer had delivered his speech a 
day later, he would have included in his list of the great 
measures of the Government the highly important 
and valuable financial operation which he omitted ; 
but such a reminder should not be necessary to a 
man who has been Financial Secretary to the Treasury. 
And, on the whole, it cannot be said that Mr. Fow.er’s 
already somewhat damaged reputation has been im- 
proved by his latest speech. 


It seems a little premature on the part of our 
modest adversaries to be not only constructing antici- 
patory Cabinets, but favouring us with an outline of 
their tactics with regard to Ministerial legislation. 
Mr. GLADSTONE, however, who has been recently in- 
dulging in the last-named exercise, may perhaps plead 
the excuse that he is replying to the Prime MINisTER, 
and, in any case, his reply has an importance, as an indi- 
cation of his designs, which makesit worth studying. He 
has evidently been disturbed by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S re- 
cent development of certain observations made some 
time ago by Lord Sauispury, wherein the member for 
Birmingham pointed out that, if Mr. GLADSTONE re- 
turned to power and introduced another Home Rule 
Bill, an early dissolution must follow whether the 
measure passed or was rejected. It is, of course, far 
from suiting Mr. GLapsToNne’s book that his supporters 
in the constituencies should go to the polls with this 
agreeable prospect before them; and he endeavoured 
on Saturday last to show that Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s 
dilemma can be evaded. On the alternative of his 
succeeding in carrying his Bill he had little to say— 
perhaps, because he feels that he has little to expect. 
But even his ingenuity would hardly be equal to the 
task of proving that, if he were per impossibile 
to pass his new Home Rule Bill, a dissolution could 
be constitutionally avoided. As Sir Henry JaMEs 
pointed out the other day at Liverpool, an election 
would in that event be required to enable the 
Irish constituencies to select their reduced repre- 
sentation in Parliament. But, in the far more pro- 
bable contingency of the Bill being rejected in the 
House of Lords, we are now given to understand that 
Mr. GLADSTONE would neither reintroduce the measure 


nor advise a dissolution, but would hang up his Irish 
project till the Parliament was approaching its end, 
and would in the meantime set to work upon the 
Newcastle Programme. Upon which we need only 
observe that, though Mr. GLADSTONE may propose, it 
is his Irishmen who will dispose, and they may just 
possibly fail to see the fun of waiting five or six years 
longer for a division of the spoils on College Green. 
The plan, moreover, is in flagrant inconsistency with 
Mr. GLaDsTONE’s emphatic declaration that at his age 
he must confine himself to settling the Home Rule 
controversy, and leave all other questions to younger 
men. But, no doubt, he felt the immediate necessity 
of saying something—no matter what—to reassure the 
dupes, who will fondly imagine that in voting for him 
they are voting for every item in the Newcastle Pro- 


gramme. 


THE SESSION, 


| is possible to feel both uncertain and anxious as 

to the first Session of the Parliament—the thir- 
teenth of the reign—which is coming, and yet to 
be relieved that the last of the twelfth has ended as it 
has. In these times and these circumstances the 
closing Session might have been so infinitely mis- 
chievous. It might have.been full, from first to last, 
of Bills which were not designed to pass, but merely 
bids for votes, and of Bills which were not the less bids 
for votes because they were meant to pass. If it can- 
not be said that measures coming under one or other 
of these heads, or both, have been absent, at least they 
have not monopolized the attention of Parliament. 
Some Bills have even been passed, in spite of opposi- 
tion, which can never bring votes to those who carried 
them. It may even be that in the future this Session 
may be memorable, as the last for years in which any 
business not directly dictated by the most ignoble 
possible form of vote-hunger—that which has appetite 
for the votes on which Mr. GLADSTONE is content to 
subsist—was done at all. Next week the frivolity and 
ignorance, to which the casting vote has been entrusted, 
may make the Session memorable indeed as a land- 
mark indicating the point where a combination of 
sentiment and greed put the fortune of this country 
at the mercy of a politician of whom his followers 
insist mainly that he is very old, as if that were in 
itself a qualification. 

But, unless it is to shine by contrast, the Session 
will not be memorable. Its virtues have been mainly 
negative. There have been no resolutions against the 
opium revenue, no votes in favour of the leaseholder’s 
right to confiscate the ground-landlord’s property, or 
the moral claim of Dissenters to appropriate buildings 
under pretence of using them as places of worship. 
The good that these displays of virtue could do had 
apparently in the opinion of members been done in 
previous Sessions. They were in this more directly con- 
cerned with the constituencies. The list of Bills passed, 
which is always unexpectedly long at the end of the 
most barren Session, includes one actually drafted in 
the interest of the Church, and passed in defiance of 
the political Dissenter at his most malignant and dis- 
honest. The history of the Clergy Discipline Act is, in 
fact, really curious. It not only showed the Noncon- 
formist conscience in one of its most remarkable 
manifestations, but it revealed the weakness of Mr. 
GapsTone’s control over his Dissenting allies.. The 
Act only gives the Bishop power to remove, with- 
out a delay which is discreditable to the Church, 
and costly to himself, such beneficed clergymen as 
have been condemned in the law courts for acts of 
immorality. The fact that this was a matter of purely 
internal discipline with which the Dissenters, as such, 
had nothing to do, did not deter the Welsh Noncon- 
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formists from opposing the Bill. And what is more, 
condemnation by Mr. GLapsTONE had no more in- 
fluence with them than decency. It was to no purpose 
that he argued and appealed directly and indirectly to 
the honesty and good manners of Mr. LLoyD GEORGE. 
Some service was intended to the Church, and the 


- Welsh Dissenting members saw in that reason enough 
for opposition. They were as reluctant to allow the 
‘morality and good order of the Church to be served 
- as their ancestors were to preach the Gospel to the 


invading heathen. Mr. GLADSTONE being unable to 
check this amiable Welsh implacability, the Chairman 


- of Committees was at last compelled to rule that the 


spirit of the ancient Britons must not be displayed in 
frivolous amendments. They were ruled out, and the 
Welsh members retired indignant at the tyranny 
which would not allow them to impede the salvation of 
their natural enemies. Their opposition to the Bill and 
their contumacy to Mr. GLADSTONE gave prominence 
to a measure which might otherwise have stivred no 


“more passion than the Scotch Burgh Police Bill. 


The opposition to the Clergy Discipline Bill is worth 
insisting upon because it was a manifestation in a 
quite pure state of that spirit of merely malignant 
envy of, and hostility to, some institution or class which 
is not the least powerful influence among Mr. GLap- 
STONE'S followers. In this case it was shown in spite 
of the revered leader. He himself made full use of it 
in the opposition to the Agricultural Holdings Bill. 
The Government measure is open enough to the 
criticisms of those who cannot persuade themselves 
that pious intentions will be of any avail against 
material and economical facts. No answer has ever 
been given to the question whether it is possible that 
any Acts of Parliament can do now what the legislation 
of the Tupors failed to do in far more favourable cir- 
cumstances. But, if there is any part of England in 
which the nature of things makes it possible for the 
small proprietor to flourish, this Bill will facilitate 
the purchase of land for him. So modest a measure 
eould not satisfy the Opposition. To help the small 
proprietor without conferring on some “ popular ” body 
the power of injuring the landlord is not remedial 
legislation, as it is now understood by the Gladstonians; 
compulsion was needed to complete it, from their point 
of view. Mr. GLADSTONE has even found room in his 
address for a reminder to the agricultural voter that, 
until he has power to compel the landlord to sell, his 
wrongs have not been redressed. The Ministry have 
to thank the House of Lords for taking out of the 
‘Bill an amendment which, by making the small pro- 
perties held under the Bill personalty, and not realty, 
in cases of intestacy, would have gone some way to 
defeat the avowed object of the measure, which is to 


. attach a class of peasant proprietors to the soil. 


The Irish Local Government Bill is the third measure 
which has been prominent in the Session. Of it also 


~ one may say that its importance resided, not in itself, 


ut in what was said and done about it. The provisions 
of a Bill which has not been passed are not even matter 


- of history, but only indications of what history there 


-was in some quarters an intention to make. But its 


-zeception in the House and its course there are other- 


wise valuable. Indeed, they are not less characteristic 


~«than the resolute efforts of the more pious kind of 


Welshmen to protect the criminous clerk, and Mr. 


A4ZLADSTONE’S anxiety that Village Councils should have 
~ full power to mulct the presumably Tory squire. The 


Bill was howled at from first to last. The howling was 


_mot always equally loud, of course. Human nature 


cannot shout indefinitely without becoming hoarse. 
Moreover, there were variations in the ways and places 
of the shouting. Sir W. Harcourt’s bass on a_plat- 
-form and Mr. Sextov’s shrill falsetto in the House are 
wot identical, though they are both used in the same 


spirit and to the same end. The point is that, though 
they did not all shout in the same way, the opponents 
of the Bill did nothing but shout. Now this is a 
method of discussion which, as the Radical minority 
at a Conservative political meeting knows, has its 
advantages. It may prevent the other man from 
speaking, and it saves the man who uses it from the 
unwonted trouble of thinking. Whether the Irish 
Local Government Bill had a better prospect of attain- 
ing its object than the Agricultural Bill, if by any 
chance it had been passed, is not a point on which 
there would be any hesitation in the minds of the 
critics to whom we have appealed—namely, those who 
realize the relative strength of sentiment, and of the 
nature of things. But if, Ireland being what it is, any 
system of local government is ever to work at all, it 
will be one in which a minority is provided with the 
weapons to defend itself, and its right to use them is 
put under the protection of some strong, independent 
authority. These indispensable qualifications the 
Ministry endeavoured to secure by a system of voting 
which gave property some decent proportional re- 
presentation, by entrusting a check on the capital 
expenditure of the County Councils to an inde- 
pendent body representing the moneyed class, and 
by giving two judges (this, at least, is our esti- 
mate of a provision which was not of the clearest, 
and was never argued out in Committee) power 
to dissolve a Council in every case where, in Eng- 
land, the judges can send its members to prison 
for contumacy. Now, whether these safeguards would 
have attained their end, or whether they would not in 
practice have proved as futile as the paper guarantees 
which adorned Mr. GLAaDSTONE’s Home Rule Bill, that 
also is a question which might lead to a pleasant even- 
ing at a debating society. Our concern at present is 
with the fact that they did not lead to any debating in 
the House, but to howlings of round assertions and 
threats of obstruction. It was opposed, not because it 
was a bad Local Government Bill, but because it was 
not Home Rule. When the obvious intention of the 
Opposition to obstruct had forced the Ministry to give 
up all hope of carrying the Bill, it was found to have 
served as a shoe-horn to draw on a General Election, 
which now that it is at hand is seen to turn entirely 
on Home Rule. 


If this was the purpose for which the Bill was de- 
signed, it may deserve to rank higher as an example of 
good management than it was ever likely to have 
ranked as a specimen of successful legislation. It can 
be quoted as a sign of Unionist disposition to grant all 
things reasonable to Ireland, but to stop short of the 
disruption which Mr. GLADSTONE promises. It has 
been the test case which has brought the Opposition to 
define its position. The position of the Unionist party 
was known all along. But, considering the Newcastle 
Programme, there was some undeniable obscurity as to 
Mr. Guapstone’s. So soon, however, as the Govern- 
ment had produced the Bill with which it proposed to 
make good its promise of local government to Ireland, 
there was a rapid clearing up of the situation. The 
Session, in fact, worked up through the Local Govern- 
ment Bill to the re-establishment of Home Rule as 
the one question before the country—when by Home 
Rule is understood Mr. GLapsToNne’s chance to end 
by adding some measure of that name to the half- 
dozen other Acts by which he has successively under- 
taken to settle the Irish question. One other thing 
has been settled in this Session; it has been Mr. 
Batrour’s tenure of the Leadership of the party. 
On that subject also there has been some howling 
on the part of those who believe, not without reason, 
that under the present dispensation noise may be 
made to do the work of argument. They howled, 
and then one day they ceased howling, and Mr. 
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Barour is the Leader beyond dispute. The Session 
has brought Home’ Rule back, and ieft Mr. BaLrour 
over against Mr. GLADSTONE, where nobody has stood 
since Lord BEACONSFIELD’s death. By the end of next 
week we shall begin to know what it is to lead to 


further. 


THE OUTLINES. 


R. GLADSTONE has provided for the favourable 
reception and easy criticism of his opening 
speech in Midlothian. It consists, for the most part, 
of what has repeatedly been proved to be acceptable to 
the gallery. Matter of this kind needs no special 
notice. Who would waste time in expostulating 
with Mr. GLapsToNE for his hundredth repetition 
of his favourite proposition that in all “the great 
** political controversies of the last fifty years... 
“these leisured classes, these educated classes, these 
“wealthy classes, these titled classes, have been 
“in the wrong”? It would be as idle to argue 
with Mr. GLapsToNE as to ask his audience why 
they gave prolonged cheers, ‘many persons rising, 
“and waving hats and handkerchiefs.” Was it for 
joy that they did not belong to the educated classes, or 
from enthusiasm at the thought that they had always 
been in the wrong? You cannot be both educated and 
right—teste Mr. GLADSTONE. But this sort of thing is 
meant to tickle the ears of the rebellious flunkey, and 
we see that it does. 

In the agreeable state of complacency produced by 
this deft tickling of his ears by the Mustard Seed and 
Peas-blossom of Mr. GLADSTONE’S eloquence, Bottom at 
the music-hall was the better disposed to accept those 
outlines of the coming Home Rule Bill which formed 
the substantial part of the speech, as being new or 
satisfactory, or both. To those who are accustomed to 
Mr. GLapsTone’s method, and have acquired some un- 
derstanding of the facts of the case, there will be nothing 
unexpected in these same outlines, or in the manner in 
which they are presented. The new Bill, it seems, is to 
be the old, plus the retention of the Irish members, or 
some of them, at Westminster, and with an even 
smaller amount of paper guarantee. It is, in fact, to 
give Ireland all the self-government possessed by the 
colonies, subject to such limitations as the Irish may 
promise to submit to. Given Mr. GLADSTONE’s entire 
dependence on the Irish vote, it was obvious that, 
wherever the new Bill differed from the old, it would be 
in the way of giving more independence to the Home 
Rule Parliament, and imposing less check upon it. The 
* outlines,” as Mr. GLADSTONE gives them, are indeed 
vague enough, but we are not attributing more mean- 
ing to them than they must necessarily possess. When 
we know what kind of local government a country is to 
receive we can without any great effort make an ap- 
proximate guess at the kind of Home Rule Bill which 
must be constructed to confer it. Now for once in a 
way there can be no doubt as to the meaning of some- 
thing Mr. GLapsTone has said. Irish Home Rule is 
to be as full as Canadian or Australian. It is true, no 
doubt, that Ireland, “by the unanimous assent of 
“her representatives,” and in the exercise of that 
moderation which Mr. GLapsToNE holds up to the 
admiration of “the classes” in this country, has pro- 
mised to allow Customs and Excise legislation te be 
reserved to the Imperial Government, though they are 
properly speaking “local affairs,” and not Imperial. 
But that is wholly due to her goodness. 

Mr. GLADSTONE did not explain what unanimous 
consent of the Irish representatives he is speaking of. 
If it is the consent of 1886, that has been interpreted, 
as all men except Gladstonians know, in Committee 
Room 15, and very freely in Ireland. Read by the 
light of these comments, it is found to be a unanimous 
consent to accept Mr. GLapsToNnE’s Home Rule Bill as 


an instalment, and as a weapon for extorting full power 
to deal with “Trish interests” in Irish ways. It is 
eminently probable that an equally virtuous unanimity 
will be displayed in promising to submit to that “ supre- 


macy of Parliament” which Mr, GLapsToNE argued, 


with greater kindness to his opponents in the way of 
supplying them with a damaging answer than he com- 
monly shows, will be a reality, and not, as Lord SaLisBURY 
wickedly says, a sham. Mr. GLApsTONE’s reason for the 
faith that is in him is very exquisite. The supremacy 
of Parliament is exercised over the colonies, not as a 
“ shadow or a fiction,” but as “a real, overshadowing, 
“controlling power, a power which is meant to be 
“called into action should occasion arise.” Therefore 
it can be exercised over Ireland. Exactly so; that is 
our case. When a Home Parliament is set up in 
Ireland, the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament 
will be no less real and overshadowing in regard to it 
than in regard to the Colonial Legislatures. In other 
words, it will be real and overshadowing till the occa- 
sion arises to call it into action. Now, perhaps, Mr. 
GLADSTONE will tell us on what occasion this supremacy 
has been exercised over any colony’s control of its 
domestic affairs, and what the supremacy would be 
worth if Australia declared herself independent. 


A SEA-SIDE REGATTA. 


Ar from the boating world of the Thames, more 
primitive regions have begun to think about, or 
even to celebrate, their solitary boating event of the year. 
Chance brought it about that we were present at one 
such gathering not long ago, and those who are accus- 
tomed to boats by Clasper and oars by Ayling, or the 
magnificence of yachting at Cowes, may be interested to 
read of the gaudium certaminis of an unfashionable meet- 
ing. There are several hundred little watering-places and 
seaside villages along the South and West coasts, any one 
of which might give a local habitation to this particular 
regatta, for all are more or less alike. Its real name shall 
not be revealed, lest emulous athletes and millionaires 
should descend and mar its rustic simplicity by hundred- 
guinea cups and fifty-tonners. 

On a grey, windy, vicious-looking morning we started 
in an open sailing-boat to convey ourselves to the arena 
of battle, a distance of about seven miles along the 
coast. The boat was a small one, not more than eighteen 
feet long, quite open, and carrying a largish lug sail 
and a jib. The wind was in our favour, and we tra- 
velled at a very fair pace to the village or watering- 
place whereunto we were bound. In the boat were 
some seven or eight rough fishermen, very good fellows, 
with some idea of sailing, and very keen on securing the 
prize, and beating competitors from other neighbouring 
towns who had entered. To the unprejudiced eye the 
chance of their winning was small, but they had boundless 
belief in the powers of their boat; and, after all, racing, 
and life itself for that matter, is a chapter of accidents. 
Indeed, in our case the chapter swelled almost to a volume, 
as shall presently be shown. Arrived at our destination— 
some three hours before the race—we disembarked to pro- 
cure lunch and look about at the old dock and the yet older 
church, whose crowded graveyard was full of the tombs of 
nautical heroes of the past. Having had our fill of such 
sight-seeing as there was, we returned to the boat, went to 
the Committee’s hulk for instructions as to where we were 
to sail, and when, and then started on our trial trip. The 
scheme which we had before us was to win the cup, and 
bear it home in triumph in the boat to our own village 
shortly after the race was over. But homme propose mais 
le vent dispose, as we afterwards discovered. ‘The wind 
had risen considerably while we were prospecting for 
food and wonders in the town, and with it the sea 
had also got up. Dirty yellow rollers came thundering 
in against the breakwater, topped with yeasty foam. 
Grey clouds swept across the sky and obscured the 
sun ; while what is technically known as half a gale (to 
the uninitiated often more like a whole one) whistled about 
our ears. Our trial was fairly successful. Nothing broke, 
though a good many things were heard to ¢rack as the 
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— 
tremendous gusts drove the boat along through clouds of 
drenching spray. The bay, meantime, was alive with sail- 
ing craft of all sorts and sizes. Pilot- boats, clumsy fishing 
craft, small open boats rigged with no pretensions to accu- 
racy of fit or symmetry of outline, with rough squares of 
canvas strung on to spars. One or two more elaborate 
vessels, half yacht, half nondescript, and all ridiculously 
overloaded with sail for the day and the wind, crashed about 
in all directions, occasionally fouling each other, but always 
with the utmost nonchalance and good-humour. Two races 
were over, a third—pilot-boats—was just off, and ours 
(flat-bottomed boats with centre-boards) came next. The 
pilot-boats started off at a great pace, six of them in all. The 
course was—first of all close hauled out to a buoy, then 
with the wind down to a moored boat, then tacking to an- 
other buoy, then home with the wind on the beam, about 
three miles in all. The pilot-boats got a fairly even start, 
and kept very close together as far as the first buoy. Then, 
with the wind behind them, two drew away fast from the 
others, and the race appeared to be over. But when 
the tacking began a third boat, hitherto among the 
four who followed vainly in the rear of the con- 
querors, began to come up, being very cleverly handled, 
and apparently making less lee-way than the others. By 
the time they reached the second buoy she was nearly up 
with the others, slightly behind them, and on the wind- 
ward side. But this the former leader saw must prove 
fatal to his chances ; for if once the enemy has your wind, 
and that wind on your beam, where are you? So he 
valorously put up his helm, and went over to windward, 
hoping to get just in front of the pursuing vessel. He 
miscalculated, however, and being struck full amidships, went 
down then and there, to the delight of the spectators, 
for he was a visitor and not a native, and they could not 
conceal their joy at the discomfiture of the stranger. The 
boat that charged came in a good second, but the ground 
lost in disengaging herself from her damaged adversary 
robbed her of the victory she might have gained. The third 
prize fell to one of the three toiling in the rear, but every 
one was too busy discussing the manceuvre they had just 
witnessed to discover which. With this omen of disaster 
before us we put out for our race. There were three boats 
entered and two- prizes offered, a liberal allowance per boat 
as times go. One of our competitors was a smart white 
craft with very new white canvas, and apparently very 
much too much of it; but she took in a reef before 
the race . The other was a dirty heavy hulk 
with very dishevelled-looking rigging, and not much of 
the racer about her, and we hoped, even if we could 
not be number one, that we could at least avoid being 
number three. We had a fair start, though the skipper 
grumbled that it might have been better, and while we 
were going close hauled got on fairly well, the smart 
boat leading, the grubby one last, ourselves occupyi 

the golden mean. But when we had passed the tg 
began to go before the wind, the huge white sails of 
number one carried her away from us at a great pace, and 
anxious eyes were cast at number three, to see if she gained 
at all. At first she seemed, if anything, to be losing rather 
than gaining; but presently her crew produced from some 
obscure corner a huge, dirty, square sail, strung it up with 
a rapidity which, considering the gale blowing, did them 
credit, and began to plough through the waves after us, 
gaining rapidly. Meantime the wind blew great guns, the 


' spray dashed over us in sheets, our boat plunged along over 


e rollers, falling with a bump on them with her bows, 
and flinging the salt water into our faces. We expected to 
see the bold owner of the square-sail swamp and sink, 
for his audacity in trying to all that canvas ; 


- but he held on his way gallantly, and certainly cannot 


have taken in much more water than we did. Some- 
body employed himself in baling out as much as he 
could, the rest of us, past hope of keeping a dry rag on us, 
kept our eyes on the disreputable old hulk with its dirty 
load of canvas fast coming up with us, while our skipper 
steered us for the moored boat. If we could keep our lead 
up to that we had no fear of being caught while we were 
tacking, when the square sail would be of no use. Partly by 
good steering, partly by good fortune, we reached the boat 

‘ore our hated rivals, and, rounding it, began the tedious 
business of tacking back inst wind and wave and tide. 


If we were wet and drenched before, we were literally bathed 
now, Sea after sea swept over us, falling in bucketsful on 
our backs, while the baler did his best to keep the water in 


the boat as low as constant accessions over the gunwale 
would let him. Meantime the boat with the new white 
canvas was leading by two hundred yards, and though less 
smart and clean than when she started, twenty minutes 
earlier, looked like winning without much difficulty. Still 
we kept our eyes fixed on that second prize, resigning the 
first to our compatriot—the white sails hailed from the 
same village as we did, and we had sailed up in com- 
pany in the morning—with as little of envy as was to 
be expected. Backwards and forwards we tacked, buffeted 
by waves and in the teeth of the cutting blast, while 
with each tack something cracked ominously. We told 
ourselves and each other that it was the newness of 
the mast, that it was only the creaking of tough 
wood, that it was anything rather than the ignominious 
truth. After all too short an interval, our worst fears 
were realized. Crack went the mast, and out went sails, 
tackle, ropes, boom, all the armour wherein we trusted, over 
the side into the sea. Fortunately no heads were broken ; 
but none the less, there were we a mile and a half from the 
pier and the welcome public-house, drenched to the skin, 
with a biting wind blowing right in our teeth, and only two 
oars to pull home with! To our credit, be it said, we kept 
our tempers. Everybody laughed as little ruefully as he 
could, the wreckage was got on board, and bidding bon 
voyage to our opponent, whom we had hoped to defeat, as 
she passed us floundering under her load of sail, we set to 
work to pull in with all speed. A more ghastly half-hour 
could hardly be spent than we experienced rowing a 
heavy boat in the teeth of wind and wave, drenched and 
partially frozen, with oars splashing and water every- 
where. At first it seemed as if we should never get in 
at all; for our progress was almost imperceptible, and 
our friend with the white canvas, nothing carried away 
on her apparently, to our great astonishment, passed us 
on her way round the course a second time before we 
got to the sheltering breakwater so ardently desired. She 
won, after making a third circumnavigation of the two 
buoys and a boat; but we hardly envied her, so wet were 
we, and so thankful we had not had to traverse the course 
a second and a third time in that wind and those clothes. 
Hastily distributing a donativum to the crew, and suggest- 
ing hot whisky and water as an appropriate solace alike 
for damp and defeat, we retired to an inn—or did it call 
itself an hotel!—were provided with a bedroom, whisky, 
afternoon tea, and the London papers, and sat patiently in 
a borrowed dressing-gown and slippers, while our clothes 
were dried by a commiserating damsel by the kitchen fire. 
After about an hour and a half the garments were re- 
ported dry, and brought up steaming, as if to dispel at the 
first glance any doubts we may have felt of their being still 
damp. However, one soon tires of being clothed exclusively 
in an alien dressing-gown, even in what professes to be a 
summer day in the middle of June ; so, banishing all scruples 
about rheumatic fever and chills, we clad ourselves in our 
once familiar garment—familiar now, alas! no longer. Had 
that thing once been a stiff and formal linen collar? Were 
those the brown-leather shoes wherein our feet were wont 
to tread? Was thaé all that remained of our blazer and 
our unmentionables? It is always difficult to understand 
how things shrink. In the first place, there are inherent 
difficulties in the way to the unskilful eye, and, besides, it 
is so inconvenient. If they stretched, one could at least 
get them on, or even have them taken in; but shrink——! 
In anguish we got into our shoes, since given to an estimable 
local charity. Frigidly we forced an entrance into other 
clammy garments, and, putting over the top of all a heavy 
and voluminous overcoat which had been mercifully left 
behind in the “ jolly” when we first began our mad tour, 
we returned to the unsympathetic crowd upon the beach, 
who still watched the humours of the fray as keenly 
as ever. Some yawls were racing at that moment, and 
after them were to come races for rowing-boats, swim- 
ming races (Ugh!), a duck-hunt, a greasy-pole, and 
all the familiar joys of a rustic regatta. But to the 
really damp voyageur all these things are vanity, if not 
worse, and the idea of any one, with our example before 
them, tempting fate in anything below the tonnage of a 
steamer, and without her furnace and engines, seemed so 
ludicrous, that we felt it would be humiliating even to 
watch. Besides, “with the wind in our grey hair and the 
surf about our feet ”—in other words, with a shrunken cap 
and wet trousers—a spectator is at a disadvantage as against 
his fellows. So we sought out our valiant captain, found 
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him drier, but not dry, and finding the ibilities of 
returning by boat that night slender, bade him a cordial 


farewell, and departed in search of a cab. Fortunately, cabs 
of a sort were not unknown in that town, and, muffled in 
our overcoat, we travelled back to our home alone. Whether 
the ‘boat returned next day glorified with a new mast, or 
whether she was rowed home that night, we knew not, 
hardly even cared ; for, with dinner and dress-clothes, past 
troubles and squalor are forgotten. 


THE DUDLEY SALE, 


. is sale of the pictures of the late Lord Dudley at 
Christie’s last Saturday suggests some curious reflec- 
tions. If we try to apply a kind of rule of three to them 
and to the pictures in the National Gallery in Trafalgar 
Square, the result is somewhat startling. Ifa “ Crucifixion” 
in Raphael’s early, almost boyish, manner is worth—and 
most things are worth what they will fetch—11,130/., what 
must the Ansidei “ Madonna” be worth? It is said to 
have cost about 70,000/.; but, if that was all, it must have 
been exceedingly cheap. It is surely worth ten times as much 
as the Dudley “Crucifixion.” Also, if it be true that the 
beautiful, if damaged, Raphael now in the South Kensington 
Museum is to be had for 10,000/., why does not our paternal 
Government secure it at once? Furthermore, we are led 
to think upon Crivelli. In the last winter exhibition at 
the Royal Academy there was no picture more admired 
than a Crivelli called “The Charge to Peter.” A great 
manufacturer was heard to say that it contained twenty 
different patterns for silk and other stuffs. It had many 
other merits, and was in the finest possible condition. 
Although painted at least four hundred years ago, it is 
bright and fresh, and looks almost like a book-illumination, 
though the figures are of life-size. There is only one finer 
Crivelli, the “ Annunciation,” in the National Gallery, and 
the compiler of the Catalogue says of this Dudley picture— 
which, by the way, it calls a “ Madonna ”—that it is “im- 
portant and beautiful.” The National Gallery picture was 
presented by the late Lord Taunton in 1864. On Saturday 
the Dudley picture was knocked down, after a rapid and 
irited competition in thousands and hundreds, to Mr. 
er for 7,350l. What must our “ Annunciation” be 
worth? Probably not less than 10,000/. So, too, with the 
Dutch pictures, it is right and just to institute “caparisons.” 
There were a few of first-rate importance in the sale, the 
best being an example of Hobbema, a landscape, of course, 
but with figures by Adrian van de Velde. It had a fine long 
pedigree, having been painted, according to the Catalogue, 
for a a ed John Littleton, who seems to have 
been an ancestor of the Lord Hatherton who sold it to 
Lord Dudley. Although not equal to the “ Avenue at 
Middelharnis,” in our National Gallery, this picture had 
some features of great beauty, the effect of afternoon sun- 
shine being probably unsurpassed even by a Dutch painter. 
Even so, the price to which it very ily mounted—the 
highest price until then ever bidden for a single picture at 
Christie’s—seems immense. If this landscape, three feet 
wide and four feet high, is worth 10,080/., what must our 
“ Avenue,” three feet four, by four feet seven, be worth 4 
Two pictures, it will have been seen, on Saturday, broke 
the record. First, this Hobbema, at 10,080l., and after- 
wards the Raphael, at 11,130. 

The crowd was enormous, comprising many politicians 
who might have been expected to be in “another place.” 
A great many foreign agents were also present, and a 
galaxy of ladies, including some celebrated novelists. But 
the foreigners appeared to be choked off by the big prices, 
and the novelists could have found no incidents in fiction 
more unlikely than the surprises of this sale. One surprise, 
certainly, was very unwelcome to most of the audience. In 
the winter exhibition at Burlington House a small painti 
was ascribed to Van Eyck. It had evidently formed part 
of a triptych, and when the Academy exhibition closed it 
was transferred to the Burlington Club, where, under the 
keen eyes of Mr. Weale, Mr. Armstrong, and other 
knowing people, it was speedily identified as the other 
of a picture which Lord Northbrook had lent. Lord 
Northbrook’s shows St. Giles seated in a landscape en- 
deavouring to protect a fawn at which hunters are 
shooting with arrows. One of the arrows transfixes the 
hand of the Saint. The Dudley picture was far more im- 


portant. It was a in colour and perfect in pre- 
servation as well, and showed St. Giles celebrating Mass 
in the church of St. Denis, near Paris, while an angel 
appears to him. In the foreground a king is kneeling in 
adoration, and all the accessories are marvellously repre- 
sented. A _—— carpet and other draperies were con- 
trasted with a golden reredos, and the grand gold crucifix 
given to the church by Abbot Suger. In the background 
was the tomb or shrine of bert, which, having been 
removed at the Revolution to Paris, was brought back in 
1848 and replaced by M. Viollet Leduc, in a highly 
restored condition. This picture was well worthy of Van 
Eyck, but did not look very like his handiwork, and was 
attributed to at least half a dozen different artists, accord- 
ing to the taste, fancy, or ignorance of the attributor. 
However, as Mr. Woods said on Saturday, with or without 
an artist’s name it was both a good picture and also his- 
torically interesting. The wildest rumours were flying 
about all the week as to the price it would probably fetch and 
the person who would probably buy it. The first bid was 5ool., 
and it speedily ran up to 2,750/., when every one was glad to 
see Sir Frederick Burton begin to bid. At 3,000 guineas 
he hesitated; but eventually, amid breathless silence, he 
went on as far as 3,300. But his ruthless opponent, who 
was represented by a London dealer, carried on the bidding. 
Many gentlemen were heard audibly offering assistance to 
our poverty-stricken Gallery; but Sir Frederick had evi- 
dently exceeded his commission already, and, after 3,570. 
had been bidden by his rival, he maintained silence. That 
there were many other highly-appreciated pictures in the 
collection may be gathered from the fact that the total 
came to the unprecedented sum of upwards of 101,000/. for 
ninety-one lots. It is greatly to be deplored that the 
National Gallery is not the richer by a single picture, 
although, as usual in a very great sale, there were several 
very cheap items. 


BUFFALO BILL’S NEW HORSEMEN, 


HE so-called Cossacks who have been added to Buffalo 
Bill’s show are an interesting little group, and quite 
as great a novelty as the Red Indians themselves were on 
their first appearance. It is rather surprising that they 
were allowed to come at all. Permission had to be obtained 
from the Grand Duke Michael, Governor of the Caucasus ; 
and no doubt it would have been refused had the men been 
liable to serve in the army. They are, however, all free 
men—the conscription has only been in force in the Caucasus 
for three or four years, and those who were over twenty- 
one when it began are exempt. The chief and one other 
have done a term of voluntary service; but the rest are 
simple farmers. They are not Cossacks at all, but members 
of one of the Caucasian tribes from the government of Kutais. 
Their proper designation is Kafkaskia Grousini—that is, 
Georgiansof the Caucasus. They differ from the Cossacks in 
every particular—race, language, customs, and dress; in 
fact, the two have nothing whatever in common except their 
allegiance to the Czar. The ingenious press co ndent, 
therefore, who has had a “ chat” with them is indebted to 
his imagination for the romantic relation he discovers 
between these men and the “ handsome dusky Cossack 
officers leaning = the stalls,” &c, at the Italian opera 
in Petersburg. He is equally at sea, by-the-bye, in callin 
the latter the “ créme de la créme of Russian nobility.” 
That is about as accurate as it would be to term the officers 
of a native Indian regiment the créme de la créme of the 
British ari . Buffalo Bill’s friends are not princes 
nor descendants of Mazeppa, who really was a Cossack. 
The chief is called Prince; but the rest are plain yeomen, 
and do not pretend to be anything else. Their soft 
pleasant speech and subdued manners are the outcome of 
ninety years’ subjection to a Russian governor, not of that 
re which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere. 
ey are nice-looking men—one or two decidedly hand- 
some, in an unkempt sort of way. Features of an Oriental 
cast, but fair skins, grey eyes, and remarkably broad thick 
eyebrows are their most prominent characteristics. Look- 
ing at them, one can believe that the Georgian women 
deserve their fame better than a good many reputed 
beauties. Their dress consists of three principal garments : 
a long outer coat of serge, called a tchocha (not kaftan, 
which is a short coat); a lighter one of linen underneath, 
called archaluch, and confined by a leather belt or kamari, 
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and a pair of tight trousers thrust into high boots of the 
regular Oriental pattern. Some of them have invested 
in patent leather shoes, which shows that they have an 
eye for Western glitter. The length of the tchocha 
and the high boots make them look taller than they are. 
They seem big men; but the tallest hardly reaches 
5 ft. 9 in., and most of them are considerably shorter— 
as, indeed, befits a race of horsemen. They carry three 
weapons—sword, dagger, and pistols—all of antique make, 
and for the most part eleborately inlaid with silver. The 
sword, or chmali, is very much curved, almost the sha 
of a Persian scimitar, with a beautifully worked haft. The 
dagger, or hanjali, is a weapon in the use of which they are 
peculiarly expert. Among the wilder tribes of the Caucasus 
every child is taught to use the dagger almost as soon as he 
can walk. They first learn to stab water without making a 
splash, and by incessant practice acquire an extraordi 
command over the weapon. Their pistols are flintlocks with 
long, very thin barrels, and must have been handed down 
for generations. They do not look very formidable. The 
rows of little pouches worn across the breast do not contain 
cartridges, but small wooden cases tipped with bone or metal, 
and formerly used for carrying loose charges of powder and 
shot; now they are only worn for ornament. All the 
men speak a little Russian; but their own language is 
more allied to Armenian. They belong to the Orthodox 
Church. 

With regard to their performance, the song with which 
they begin is a kind of wordless chant, which may be con- 
sidered an elementary form of the songs that Russian troops 
always sing when on the march. The feats of horseman- 
ship displayed at Earl’s Court are extremely graceful, but 
mere child’s play to what the Caucasian cavalry accomplish 
when disciplined and trained. A favourite feat is to pick 
up a dismounted man from the ground and fling him over 
the shoulder when going at full gallop. Probably Buffalo 
Bill got the idea of engaging these men from seeing some 
of their military compatriots manceuvring during his Russian 
tour. They are all born horsemen, and spend their lives in the 
saddle, though not on the “ steppes,” for the excellent reason 
that there are no steppes in the Caucasus. Over here 
they are handicapped by having neither their own horses 
nor their own saddles. Nevertheless they are not at all 
jealous, but give ungrudging praise to the Cowboys, espe- 
cially the Mexicans, whom they consider very fine horse- 
men. All the same, they do not believe in the buck- 
jumpers; at least, they say that if the horses were wild 
it would be impossible to saddle them. According to 
these pretty competent critics, the spurs are the secret of 
the bucking. As for the Indians, they think nothing of 
them. “Savages!” they say laconically, with a contemptuous 
shrug of the shoulders. 

Some other impressions of these strangers from the Far 
East may be interesting. They came from Batoum to Con- 
stantinople, and from there to Genoa by sea; thence by 
land through France. Genoa they considered a very fine 
place, and Paris also they liked. London, they think, is not 
nearly so pretty a town; but they have the good taste to 
admire the English women. Nothing, however, seems to 
surprise them much, probably because they have already 
an unapproachable ideal. The Czar and his abode are, of 
course, superior to anything else on this earth. Needless 
to say, they have never seen either. The Czar, they say, 
has everything ; he has tobacco and vodki; no one else has 
anything in comparison. A propos of vodki, they do not 
care for that delectable product; their favourite drink is 
wine, home-made. “ But there is no wine here,” they 
observe, with quiet decision ; and who shall contradict them 1 
In spite of their lordly indifference to our poor country, 
however, they are mightily pleased at the applause they 
receive in the ring, and make no secret of it. They are too 

lite to say so; but they must think us a precious lot of 
fools for paying them so well to do so little, according to 
their notions. They do not understand the delirious demand 
for novelty and amusement which rules the Western 
world. 

A still later and not less interesting addition to Colonel 
Cody’s picturesque forces is a band of Gauchos, or South- 
American rough-riders, who possess extraordinary skill in 
throwing the lasso and the bolas, an instrument made of 
leather thongs weighted at the ends by balls of iron. The 
Gauchos are of Spanish origin, and bear a strong family 
resemblance to the Mexicans. They wear bright purple 
blouses or jackets, and a curious sort of divided skirt or 


long apron, which we commend to the attention of the 
Rational Dressites. Besides the bolas-throwing, they are 
extremely clever at riding unbroken horses, and made a 
great hit on their first appearance by mounting a vicious 
buck-jumper two at a time. Certainly they add a new 
touch of colour and life to the show; which, indeed, goes 
better than ever. As an exhibition of varied and genuine 
horsemanship it is unique. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


.. New Victorian Loan of two millions sterling, bear- 
ing interest at 3} per cent., which was offered for 
tender on Wednesday, was not a success, as, indeed, the 
Victorian Government ought to have foreseen. The whole 
amount was subscribed, but nearly half was taken by the 
Australian banks. If dependent on English applications 
alone, that is to say, the issue would have been a failure, 
and even with the assistance of the banks the average price 
obtained was only g2/. 18. 5d. In April of last year, our 
readers will recollect, the Government of the colony at- 
tempted to raise 3 millions sterling here, and only two- 
thirds of the amount was subscribed for. At the time 
it was very generally alleged that the reason of the com- 
parative failure was the high price at which the loan was 
offered. No doubt the price was too high ; but the causes 
of the failure were more serious. The Government seemed 
to have taken the lesson to heart, and to have resolved, on 
the advice of its English agents in London, not to attempt 
to borrow any more here for some time. It tried, there- 
fore, to issue Treasury bills in Melbourne, but it did not 
meet with the success it anticipated, and in March last it 
disposed privately in London of a million sterling of Trea- 
sury bills running for eighteen months, and bearing interest 
at 4} per cent. Had it been wise, it would not have fur- 
ther applied to this market this year. But apparently its 
necessities were too great to allow it to act as prudence en- 
joined, and it has come forward now with an application 
for another two millions sterling, while it is known that 
by-and-bye a further amount of two millions will be asked 
for. As soon as the announcement of the new loan appeared 
last week there was a sharp fall in the old loans. The 
market was evidently taken by surprise; and, as it is 
understood that the whole of those loans have not been 
placed with the investing public, it is reported—whether 
truly or falsely we do not take upon ourselves to say— 
that some of the houses which have been unable to sell 
them to investors have suffered heavy losses in consequence 
of the depreciation, and, in fact, are plunged in difficul- 
ties. Probably the difficulties are grossly exaggerated by 
those who are opposed to Victorian policy, and wish to pre- 
vent further borrowing; but, at all events, it seems clear 
that the constant borrowing is injuring the credit of the 
Colony, and must have grave results if a wiser course is 
not followed in the future. The population of Victoria 
is quite small—hardly a million and a quarter—and nearly 
half of it is in Melbourne and one or two other large towns ; 
the taxation is exceedingly heavy, the receipts of revenue 
are falling off, the colony is passing through a very serious 
banking and land crisis, and the debt is already very heavy. 
Of course it is absurd to say—as some critics do—that 
Victoria has already incurred too much debt, and cannot 
pay its way. That is sheer extravagance. The colony is 
quite solvent, and we hope has a very brilliant future before 
it. But undoubtedly it has been borrowing too fast for 
years past. The administration of the railways is not 
eflicient—indeed, appears to be extravagant and wasteful, 
if not worse. Railways are being built in advance of the 
real requirements of the country. What Victoria ought to 
do, therefore, is to stop the construction of public works as 
far as possible, economize in every direction, and look to 
the home market for such accommodation as the Govern- 
ment absolutely must have. If it does this and refrains 
from borrowing in London for two or three years; if it 
retrenches and allows the colony to recover its credit, it 
will rapidly revive, and will be able to get what money it 
requires on easy terms; if it does not, and insists on 
borrowing as long as the London market is in a disposition 
to lend, then unquestionably it will increase its embarrass- 
ments and depreciate all its stocks. 
As usual at the end of the half-year, there has been a 
slight rise in the rates of interest and discount this week, 
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and the Bank of England has done a fair business at 2 per 
cent. The rise, however, is very temporary, and the market 
will fall back again in a very few days. Since the failure of 
the New Oriental Bank, rumours respecting two or three 
other banks e in the business of the Far East have 
been unscrupulously circulated. It is notorious, of course, 
that trade is extremely bad all over the Far East, espe- 
cially in China and the Straits Settlements, and that, in 
consequence, the banks have lost 4 good deal of money, but 
there appears to be no foundation for the rumours so 
pec te set afloat. Very properly the Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Bank has met these rumours by publishing a 
telegram received from the head office at Hong Kong to 
the effect that it will be necessary to write off from the 
reserve about 400,000/. to cover bad debts. The reserve 
will still remain at about half‘a million sterling, and there 
is an uncalled capital equal in amount to the paid-up 
capital. It is to be hoped that this frank action on the 
part of the bank will silence the reckless rumour-mongers. 
At the same time, we regret that the bank intends to pay 
a dividend for the half-year at the rate of 1/. per share. It 
seems to us that it would be much wiser not to pay a 
dividend when so large a sum as 400,000/. has to be written 
off the reserve. 

The price of silver fell on Wednesday to 40;,d. per oz., 
and recovered to 40}d. on Thursday; but the market is 
weak. The resolutions adopted by the two great parties in 
the United States have disappointed the silver interest, and 
the impression is now gaining ground that, after the elec- 
tions, Congress will be compelled to suspend the pur- 
chases of silver. A further fall in the metal seems, 
therefore, only too probable. 

Business has been almost at a complete standstill upon 
the Stock Exchange throughout the week. The Dissolution 
turns away attention to politics; the elections in the United 
States have the same effect there, and the near approach of 
the holiday season also disinclines operators to engage in 
new risks. The news from Brazil is likewise discouraging, 
and the unfavourable reception given to the new Victorian 
loan has had a bad influence upon the colonial market 
generally. The Continental Bourses, furthermore, are de- 
pressed. It appears to be certain that the coming harvest 
in Russia will be nearly as bad, if not quite as bad, as that 
of last year, and the outbreak of cholera increases the 
distress of the Empire as well as the difficulties of the 
Government. It is reported that the Finance Minister 
has sent agents to Paris to negotiate a loan of 28 millions 
sterling; but it is hardly credible that any financial house 
in Paris or elsewhere will undertake a transaction of the 
kind, not only because of the famine in Russia itself, 
but because also the French Government is preparing for 
the conversion of the Four and a Half per Cents, amount- 
ing, in round figures, to 2714 millions sterling. And 
it is certain that neither in this country nor in Ger- 
many would a Russian loan have any chance of success. 
The Spanish Government is likewise endeavouring to 
‘borrow. It has applied for authority to the Cortes, and 
the application is being very strongly opposed. Spain, un- 
doubtedly, is in very serious financial difficulties, and it is 
not easy to see how it can continue to pay its way, unless 
it gets further assistance. But a new loan would only give 
temporary relief; sooner or later, there must be a break- 
down, unless the Government adopts a wiser and more 
economical policy. The Portuguese Government persists in 
its repudiation of its obligations to its creditors, and the 
Stock Exchanges all over Europe are considering how to 
deal with it. The London Stock Exchange has refused to 
interfere with the holders of Portuguese bonds, but the 
Continental Bourses seem intent upon prohibiting bond- 
holders from accepting one-third of the interest in cash 
offered by the Government. In the meantime a new 
‘borrower is about to appear in this market. The Messrs. 
Rothschild will very shortly bring out a loan for 2} millions 
sterling for the Transvaal Government, the proceeds to be 
laid out in constructing railways. It is understood that 
the interest is to be at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, 
and that the issue price is to be about 90. Railways are 
much needed in the Transvaal, and their construction ought 
to help in the rapid development of the country. But it 
is to be hoped that the Transvaal Government will not 
follow the example of so many other Governments all over 
the world, and rush too quickly into debt. Development 
of resources is a thing, if carefully and gradually 
earried out ; but, if too much is attempted at once, the 


future of the country will be jeopardized. Under all the 
circumstances, 90 appears to us rather a high price for a 
Five per Cent. stock of such a Government. 


The highest class of sound securities has advanced during 
the week. Consols closed on Thursday at 96}%, a rise com- 
with the preceding Thursday of ,*,; Indian Sterling 
ree per Cents closed at 97}, a rise of 4; and Bank of 
England stock closed at 331-3, a recovery of 6. On the other 
hand, the Colonial market has given way in consequence of 
the comparative failure of the Victorian loan. Victorian 
Three and a Halfs closed on Thursday at 92}, a fall com- 
with the preceding Thursday of f New Zealand and 
Queensland Three and a Halfs also fell 4 each, the former 
closing at 94, and the latter at 91}. New South Wales 
Three and a Half per Cents fell as much as 3, closing on 
Thursday at 96}; and Cape of Good Hope Three and a 
Halfs fell 4, closing at ov In Home Railway stocks there 
has also been a general decline. Caledonian Undivided 
closed on Thursday at 120,a fall compared with the preceding 
Thursday of }; Great Western closed at 1653, a fall of 3 ; 
North-Western closed at 174%, a fall of 1; Midland closed 
at 1573, a fall of 14; and North-Eastern closed at 1513, a 
fall of as much as 4. In the American market the changes 
have been small and not worth noting, as practically no 
business is doing. In Argentine railway securities, like in 
our own railway stocks, there has been a general downward 
movement. Argentine Great Western debentures closed 
at 53-4, a fall of 1, and there was likewise a fall 
of 1 in Central Argentine, Buenos Ayres and Rosario, 
and Buenos Ayres and Pacific Seven per Cent. Pre- 
ference, the former closing at 65-7, the second at 72-4, 
and the last at 27-30. Inter-Bourse securities have likewise 
given way. French Rentes closed on Thursday at 99, a 
fall of } compared with the preceding Thursday ; German 
Three per Cents closed at Sof, also a fall of 4; Egyptian 
Unified closed at 96}, a fall of 1}; Russian closed at 963, 
a fall of 3; Portuguese closed at 24, a fall of 1; and Spanish 
closed at 653, a fall of 23. 


THE SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT-PAINTERS. 


W* congratulate Mr. A. Stuart-Wortley and his Com- 

mittee on having achieved a genuine success with 
the second annual exhibition of their Society. The collec- 
tion, which fills the galleries of the Royal Institute in 
Piccadilly, is a large, varied, and interesting one, and nearly 
all the leading portrait-painters of the day are represented 
in it. Almost the only name of great prominence which we 
miss from the Catalogue is that of Mr. Sargent, whose 
absence is to be regretted. The arrangement of the pictures 
deserves ‘Special praise. The large Central Gallery is hung 
with a single row of important portraits, old and new, which 
are thus presented in an imposing simplicity; the other 
rooms are hung in the usual exhibition manner. A certain 
sprinkling of important works by French masters take their 
ees among the rest, but do not kill the English pictures, 
There is no doubt that the schools of this country, selected 
and arranged in this judicious manner, make a remarkably 
striking display. 

In the Central Gallery two very famous portraits are 
hung on either side, each in a place of honour—Sir John 
Millais’s “Mrs. Bischoffsheim” (131) and Mr. Whistler's 
“ La Princesse du Pays de la Porcelaine” (113). The con- 
trast is piquant. Since we saw the “ Mrs. Bischoffsheim” 
in the great room of the Royal Academy of 1873, it has, 
we think, changed considerably. It is still, of course, 
solidly and sumptuously painted, but it seems to have lost 
some of its carnations, and the surface is certainly in a 
condition which demands careful attention. Mr. Whistler's 
large picture, on the other hand, although it is consider- 
ably older—unless we are mistaken—is as fresh as ever. 
If we can forgive the initial error of painting an English- 
woman in an attitude which only an Oriental ever assumes, 
this curious work has almost every merit. The colour is 
not merely as exquisite now as before; but the stran 
wasted face, under its cloud of black hair, is admirably 
modelled. The fawn robe and crimson sash of the lady, 
the blue-and-white rug on which she vee partee) accessories 

nerally—are of ve t beauty and originality. 

"Ts pang i round this Central Gallery we are. struck in 
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succession by the “ Madame ——” (105) of Boldini, a 
Sargent-like full-length of an extremely artificial-looking 
lady; by Mr. John Collier's “Sir W. H. Wyatt” (108) ; 
and by Mr. Poynter's “Earl of Wharncliffe” (110), a 
rather dull-toned brown full-length, now for the first 
time well seen, since it was skied in the Royal Academy 
of 1881. On the left-hand side of the radiant Whistler 
a very obscure but strongly painted “ Custodian 

of the Town Hall at Edam” (112), by Mr. Hubert Vos; 
while on the right-hand side is a well-known picture, 
the vivid but not very sympathetic portrait of “ Barye,” 
the sculptor (114), by M. Léon Bonnat. Next to this is 
the most charming Shannon we have ever seen—“ Mr. 
George Hitchcock” (115), seated in a white jacket, paint- 
ing, in a field of poppies. Then follows a particularly suc- 
cessful “ Miss Rea Waller” (116), by Mr. John Collier; Mr. 
Symonds’s “ Viscountess Sherbrooke ” (117), and one or two 
Wirgmans. On the other side of the door hangs M. 

‘antin-Latour’s refined and old-fashioned “ La Brodeuse ” 
(122); an excellent “Earl of Strafford” (123), by Mr. 
Percy Bigland; Mr. A. Stuart-Wortley’s “Mrs. Colvin 
White” (124); and Mr. Ouless’s fine “ Cardinal Manning” 
(129), which was last seen in 1888. 

On each side of “Mrs. Bischoffsheim” hangs a classic 
portrait. That on the left is Mr. Watts’s heroic head of 
* Mr. Calderon ” (130); that on the right is the “ Sir Richard 
Burton” (132), in which Sir Frederic Leighton seemed 
of set purpose to compete with Mr. Watts. A charming 

irlish figure is Mr. Wirgman’s “ Miss Cécile Thévenard ” 
ie 3). Mr. Solomon, Mr. Hubert Vos, Mr. Lorrimer, and 
Mr. Guthrie share the remaining honours of the Central 
Gallery. 

As we enter the West Gallery we first meet with Mr. 
Symonds’s “ Dorothy Gouldsmith” (2), a little girl in a 
white dress, hugging a dark tabby kitten. On the same 
wall the principal work is Sir John Millais’s “ The Sisters” 
(6), round which so thick a crowd gathered in the first room 
of the Royal Academy through the season of 1868. It is 
as beautiful as ever, with its three children in their white 
muslin frocks and blue bows, standing, simple and passive, 
against a hedge of pink and white azaleas. The solidity 
and purity of the flesh tints are as admirable as ever, and, 
for our part, as an example of Sir J. Millais’s fullest 
mastery, we would rather see “ The Sisters” in the place 
of honour than the “ Mrs. Bischoffsheim,” splendidly ex- 
ecuted as that is. Mrs. Lea Merritt is, as ever, more than 
creditable in her “ Sir Colin Scott Moncreiff” (7), in a 
white coat against a strong blue background; Mr. Philip 
Burne-Jones is very ingenious and successful in his studio- 
scene of “ Mr. Watts at work on a colossal equestrian 
statue ” (12); Mr. Ellis Roberts has almost succeeded, where 
so many better-known painters have failed, in the por- 
traiture of the elusive “ Mr. Arthur Balfour” (16) ; and it is 
very curious and interesting to see Mr. Albert Moore, wooed 
for once from his decorative harmonies, painting a solid full- 
length figure of “Mrs. Duncuft” (17), in a black dress, 
leaning over the back of a chair; Mr. Albert Moore is 
visible here, if at all, only in the delicate brown background. 
We know not why so obtrusively unfavourable a specimen 
of Sir James Linton as his “ Mrs. Meredith Crosse” (23) 
was chosen to represent him here; the green dress of the 
lady is not agreeable, and the carnations of the face and 
hands are painfully set and tight in the brush-work. Mr. 
Wirgman next contributes what we must think the best of 
all his portraits, the admirable three-quarter length in pro- 
file of his mother (25). Interesting examples to be noted 
as we pass are Mr. James Paterson’s portrait of himself (27), 
and Mrs. Lea Merritt's “ Mrs. Bythesea ” (31 . A vigorous 
and noisy “ Marquess of Lorne” (37), tricked out in all the 
barbaric splendours of his clan, is by Mr. Lockhart Boyle. 
In the “ Alfred Salwey” (39) we find Mr. John Collier 
emulating the bright, clean method of some of the pupils 
of Bellini; this portrait has a certain fantastic resem- 
blance to Catena’s “St. Jerome” in the National Gallery. 
M. Roybet’s truculent lady (45), in a dark blue coach- 
man’s cloak, very pert and defiant, is admirably drawn, 
and is put by way of contrast close to Mr. Watts’s well- 
known and never to be over-praised “ Duke of Argyll” 
(46). A very powerful pastel-head is that of “ Verdi” (52), 
grim, hatted, and hirsute, by Signor Boldini. It is im- 
possible to approach the end of the West Gallery without 
a@ pang of physical pain, caused by Mr. Mouat Loudan’s 
enormous full-length of a lady (71) in a glaring golden-green 
dress, with puffs and furbelows of brilliant geranium-scarlet. 


This, for excess of cruelty, is hung against a group of white 
and pearl-grey portraits, painted with extreme refinement 
by M. Boutet de Monvel, and near M, Léon Comerre’s 
delicate figure called “ André” (74), a little stately boy 
dressed in a pink-and-white costume of the eighteen 
century. The remainder of this Gallery is taken up by 
tels and drawings in black and white. Here is Mr. 
irgman’s study of “Mr. Hamo Thornycroft” (88) work- 
ing on his statuette of Lord Beaconsfield, and dated 1881 ; 
Mr. Staples’s head of “ Lord Wolseley ” (84); a remarkable 
profile of “ Archbishop Vaughan” (93), by the same artist ; 
and some studies of famous musicians by Mr. Birkenruth. 
In the East Gallery, Mr. Alma Tadema is prominent with 
three well-known portraits, of very various merit. The full- 
length of his daughter (147), originally exhibited in 1885, 
but painted much earlier, belongs to the period when Mr. 
Alma Tadema affected creamy and greenish tones, with 
great elaboration of detail. The “L. Lowenstam” (144) 
belongs toa much simpler phase of the artist’s work, and, 
with the intense black hair and dark skin against brilliant 
white planes, is of an almost startling vivacity. The heads. 
of two florid girls (148), on the other hand, make a dis- 
agreeable group, and are harsh and dirty in flesh-tone. 
Further on, we find the tall “ Lady in Green” (152) with 
which, in 1883, Mr. W. Llewellyn made a sensation, and 
awakened hopes which have scarcely been realized. We 
have seen no portrait of Mr. Edwin Ward’s so vivid and 
life-like as his “ Charles Strick” (154), a figure which pro- 
duces a positive illusion of reality, and with which (could 
one but be presented) one could almost engage in con- 
versation. The kind of skill which achieves such a 
success as this is, perhaps, not the most artistic, but 
it can but awaken admiration. In our judgment one of 
the most original and fascinating portraits in the Galle 
is that of “Mlle. Jeanne Kefer” (166), a tiny shy gin, 
alone against a door in a great room, by Mr. Fernand 
Khnopff, the whole very delicate in colour. We note, in 
passing, Mr. A. Stuart-Wortley’s excellent “Lady Cecib 
Scott Montagu” (187), and move on to “ Master Gordon 
Orchardson” (193), who holds the place of honour in this 
Gallery ; this is Mr. Orchardson’s well-remembered picture 
of a baby, lying on its back upon a yellow sofa, fanned by 
a pathetic lady in a black dress. The rest of the Gallery, 
over which we must not linger, contains admirable work by 
Professor Herkomer; a sketch of “‘ Wilhelmina, Queen of 
the Netherlands” (204), by Mr. Hubert Vos; a group of 
Mr. Glazebrook’s full-lengths; and several of the strong, 


-though slightly coarse, portraits of Mr. Herman G. 


Herkomer. 


CONCERT RECORD. 


ESDAY, June 14th—M. Paderewski’s Recital—at. 
doubled prices—was the occasion of a display on the 
part of the audience such as is rarely witnessed. The artist. 
layed, as he always does, extremely finely; a Rondo by 
ee and Scbubert’s Impromptu (Op. 142, No. 3) being 
especially models of delicate expression. At the end of the 
concert the platform was stormed by the majority of the 
female portion of the audience, and the artist was literally 
mobbed and compelled to play several encores. This kind 
of thing may be gratifying, but it is not creditable to English 
manners or taste. 

Wednesday, 15th.—The last Philharmonic Concert took 
place, at which Seiior Arbos played Bruch’s First Violin 
Concerto with refinement and finish, and M. Sapellnikoff 
was heard in Rubinstein’s Pianoforte Concerto in D minor. 
Pianoforte recitals were given by Herr Schwarz and Miss . 
Muriel Elliot. 

Thursday, 16th.—Signor Buonamici, who is an old 
favourite with those who appreciate sound and unsensa- 
tional playing, gave a pianoforte recital at Prinees’ Hall. 
Miss Sonntag gave her second recital at Steinway 
Hall. 

Friday, 17th—Mr. Edgar Hulland, a young pianist of 
much promise, and Mr. Alison Phillips, a new baritone, 
gave a Recital. Mr. Hulland has improved since we last 
heard him; his playing is clever and vigorous, but his 
phrasing is sometimes careless, and he has a habit of hurry- 
ing the tempi which should be guarded against. Mr. Phillips 
has a pleasant voice, and sings like an intelligent amateur. 
With further training he should become a good singer. 

. Saturday, 18th.—At Seiior Sarasate’s Concert a long and 
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ambitious Symphony from the pen of Mr. Cusins was played 
for the first time. Detailed notice of this work must be 
reserved until another opportunity is afforded of hearing 
it. Seiior Sarasate played Lalo’s charming Symphonie 
Espagnole,” and brought forward an effective Fantaisie for 
Violin and Orchestra of his own. 

Monday, 20th.—At the concert given by the students of 
the Royal Academy Bach’s Funeral Cantata, “ When will 
God recall my Spirit,” was given with a small chorus and 
orchestra, the organ part being especially written by Mr. 
Prout. The programme contained several other interest- 
ing features, and all the performances were full of promise. 
Two graceful and well-written songs by one of the students, 
Mr. Idle, were received with deserved favour. At the 
Richter Concert Smetana’s bright Overture to a Comedy 
was admirably played (for the first time at these concerts) 
and narrowly escaped an encore. The concert ended with 
Beethoven’s seldom heard Fourth Symphony.——At Miss 
Nellie Atkinson’s Violin Recital the clever young artist 
was assisted by Mile. Kleeberg and others. 

Tuesday, 21st.—Mlle. Szumowska gave a Recital at St. 
James’s Hall, and Mme. Caravogliaa miscellaneous Concert 
at the Lyric Club. 

Wednesday 22nd.—At his Second Recital Herr Schwarz, 
the Director of the Raft Conservatorium at Frankfort, gave 
a correct, but uninspired, interpretation of Beethoven's 
Sonata in A, Op. 101. His playing of a Saraband and 
Gavotte of Bach’s was better, but his style is cold and want- 
ing in vigour. 

Thursday, 237d.—The Concert of the Magpie Minstrels 
was one of the most enjoyable of the season. The choral 
singing was characterized by great delicacy and expression, 
and the selection of madrigals and part-songs, ranging from 
works of the sixteenth century down to the compositions of 
Cornelius and Brahms, proved most interesting. Mr. 
Bispham gave a spirited performance of Professor Stan- 
ford’s fine Cavalier songs (with male chorus), and Mr. 
Plunket Greene repeated Cornelius’s “ Viitergruft,” which 
created so profound an impression at the Society’s concert 
last year. 

Friday, 24th.—Signorina Elvira Gambogi, a young soprano 
who was heard in opera a few years ago, gave a Concert at the 
Lyric Club, at which she introduced some effectively-written 
Italian songs of her own composition. 

Saturday, 25th.—The artistic value of any performance 
-on the scale of the Handel Festivals at the Crystal Palace 
must of necessity be small, owing to the want of proper 
balance between soloists, chorus, and orchestra ; but, setting 
this consideration aside, the performance of Judas Macca- 
beus, with Mmes. Albani, Patey, and Clara Samuell, Messrs. 
Lloyd, Humphreys, and Santley in the solo parts, was very 
successful. The band and chorus numbered some 3,000 
performers, and the choral singing was always careful and 
sometimes very fine. The chief successes among the solos 
were won by Mme. Albani and Mr. Lloyd, the former of 
whom sang “ Pious orgies” admirably, while the latter 
showed that his American tour has not affected the quality 
of his voice——At Seiior Sarasate’s last concert a modified 
version of the scene at M. Paderewski’s Recital was re- 

ted. The audience clamoured for encores, and would not 

satisfied until the good-natured artist had played two 
extra numbers at the end of the programme, in return for 
which he was unmercifully mobbed by a crowd mostly con- 
sisting—to judge by appearance, if not by behaviour— 
of ladies. The programme included a new “ Sérénade 
Andalouse,” by Sefior Sarasate. 

Monday, 27th.—The Miscellaneous Concert given by 
Miss Esther Palliser was more interesting than such enter- 
tainments usually are. Miss Palliser’s singing has much 
improved lately, and she was heard to the greatest advan- 
tage in a scene from Gounod’s Mireille, in a charming song 
by M. Blumenthal, “ Tchadja ” (encored), in Widor’s Doux 
Appel,” and in a fine duet from Lalo’s Roi d’Ys, in which 
she was joined by Miss Marie Brema. The appearance of a 
very young violinist, Arthur Hartmann, seemed to interest 
the audience, though his playing at present is most immature, 
and his performance in public a to bedeprecated. Miss 

line Florence was encored after a charming render- 
ing of the “Couplets du Mysoli,” from David’s Perle du 
Srésil, and a similar compliment was paid to Mr. Norman 
Salmond and the Meister Glee Singers.——At the Richter 
Concert a very fine performance of the end of Act I. of 
Parsifal (omitting the solo parts) and Brahms’s Schick- 


salslied, were the great attractions. The choral singing was 
on the whole good in both works, though the tone of the 
soprani was rather poor, especially towards the end of the 
Parsifal selection. 


THE AGAMEMNON AT BRADFIELD. 


| i is always pleasant to record the complete success of a 
difficult undertaking, and it is scarcely possible to sug- 
gest a circumstance which could have heightened the suc- 
cess of the Bradfield play at the final performance on 
Saturday last. Those of the spectators who were unfor- 
tunate enough to miss the Antigone at Bradfield last year 
—or was it the year before !—might well doubt whether a 
nineteenth-century representation of Greek tragedy would 
stand the broad daylight of Midsummer, and whether a 
newly-organized school-theatre could hope to emulate the 
annual success of the Westminster Play. But the mere 
aspect of the theatre was almost enough to clear away mis- 
givings. The stage buildings looked the most natural 
thing in the world, standing as they did in a miniature 
Greek theatre, cleverly constructed in an old chalk-pit. 
The tiers of seats built of rough concrete slope upwards to 
the grass and overhanging trees of the field above. For a 
few moments during the performance a full-voiced thrush 
proved a serious rival to the warblings of the Chorus, and 
Clytemnestra’s lines— 
xeAdovos dixny 
dyvara BdpSapov 

were emphasized by the unrehearsed swoop of a swallow 
beneath the pediment of the proscenium. The illusion 
helped by the scene and its surroundings was well main- 
tained by the acting. Here and there, as was inevitable, a 
modern touch jarred upon feelings which the general tone 
of the performance made all the more sensitive to any dis- 
cordant note ; but such moments were rare, and the Chorus, 
that most perilous feature in a modern representation of 
Greek tragedy, so far from affecting us with any mirth- 
moving sense of incongruity, was one of the most thoroughly 
satisfactory points in the whole performance. 

The stage management was excellent. The stage itself 
was rather small, and not deep, and was arranged exactly 
like that of a Greek theatre in all details known to us. The 
watchman’s tower was to the spectators’ left, projecting from 
the proscenium, and approached from the stage by steps. 
The orchestra was just large enough for the chorus of fifteen 
to maneeuvre without crowding, and all their movements, 
some of them rather complicated, were carried out with- 
out the least hitch or hesitation. This was largely due 
to the skilful leading of the Headmaster, Dr. Gray, who 
took the part of the Corypheus, and who was excellent 
alike in gesture and elocution. Dr. Gray also played, 
and played very well, the part of Aigisthus, owing to 
the pa illness of one of the performers, and when 
he had to leave the orchestra just before the long scene 
between Clytemnestra and the Chorus, he was replaced as 
leader by a player whose name was not given, but who 
possesses a very good tenor voice, and who chanted the 
greater part of the lyric passages between ll. 1450-1520 
as solos, the whole Chorus joining in now and then, A 
very striking point in the performance was the extreme 
clearness of utterance in the choral odes. It is hardly too 
much to say that every word sung by the Chorus was heard 
as distinctly as the dialogue spoken on the stage. The 
credit due to the Chorus in this matter must, however, be 
shared by the composer of the music, which seemed to us to 
be excellently suited to its purpose. It was melodious, 
sufficiently varied in character to escape monotony, well 
fitted to the words, and never obtrusive. The only instru- 
ments admitted were a harp and a flute—which, by the 
way, appeared to be no flute at all, but a clarionet, if a lay 
opinion may be ventured on such a point. These were quite 
sufficient both for accompanying the voices and for the 
occasional music, such as the spirited march which intro- 
duced Agamemnon’s triumphal procession, the leading 
motive of which was repeated with excellent effect wlien the 

enter to seize the Chorus. 

Of the leading parts, Clytemnestra’s is, of course, the most 
important, and it was played exceedingly well by Mr. 
Blagden, whose — elocution, and gesture were 
alike excellent. e picture of Clytemnestra standi 
with blood-stained axe over the bodies of her Victims wi 
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not soon be forgotten by those who saw it. Very good, too, 
was Clytemnestra’s start and look of suppressed fury when 
she first catches sight of Cassandra crouching behind 
Agamemnon in the chariot ; but, perhaps, Mr. Blagden’s 
best moments were in the scene with the Chorus, when 
Clytemnestra defends and glories in her crime. Clytem- 
nestra’s protestations of wifely devotion earlier in the play 
savoured somewhat of modern “gush”; but this is the 
only fault, if it is a fault, that can be found in a really fine 
performance. Cassandra was, to our mind, less good. Not 
that the actor failed to impress his audience, but that he 
impressed it in the wrong way. The function of Cassandra 
in the play is surely to heighten our sense, not of the pity 
of it, but of the horror of it. She is the inspired prophetess 
who sees her own and Agamemnon’s fate, but sees also that 
it is inevitable, rather than the terrified captive woman 
stricken with fear of death. It was the latter aspect of the 
character that was emphasized by the cowering figure and 
tremulous voice of the Bradfield Cassandra. The remaining 

rts were very well played. There was one piece of stage 
edinte which struck us as peculiarly happy. Just before 
the murder a man—perhaps Aigisthus—walked from the 
side entrance and disappeared through the central door- 
way, carrying the fatal net slung over his shoulder, and 
dragging after him a reluctant boy, who bore a huge knife. 
Just after Agamemnon’s last cry within, the boy rushed out 
again with a scream of terror, and escaped through the side 
door. It was a small point, but the natural way in which 
the little scene was acted by the boy made it very im- 
pressive. 

No notice of this performance can be complete without 
mention of the excellence of all the arrangements, and 
not merely those immediately connected with the play 
itself. The transport of visitors by breaks from Theale 
station was admirably organized, and though the en- 
trance to the theatre was through one narrow gate 
leading from the high road, the audience were mar- 
shalled to their places with little delay and no inconveni- 
ence. The spare time before and after the performance 
was most pleasantly spent, thanks to the courtesy and 
hospitality of the school authorities, in wandering about 
the pleasant grounds and pretty buildings of the school; 
and the only instance of unpunctuality of any sort was that 
the special train back to town was charitably delayed for 
perhaps a minute at Theale to await a small party of hot 
and dusty pedestrians who had consented, by ill advice, to 
walk from Bradfield instead of driving. 


THE WEATHER. 


f Rac week has brought us a return of warm summer 
weather, and towards the end of it the temperature 
even reached 80° in the East of England, with a tremen- 
dous thunderstorm to boot, bringing the thermometer 
quickly down again. On Thursday morning, June 23, a 
small depression suddenly developed itself over Sussex, for 
it does not seem to have advanced to us over France, 
although more than an inch of rain fell over Brittany. In 
London the rain began about 8 a.m., and nearly an inch 
fell there and in Jersey. At the North Foreland the inch 
was exceeded. By Friday morning the disturbance had 
moved on to Denmark, and from that day up to Tuesday 
the barometer was very steady, and the temperature fairly 
high, while no rain of much consequence fell up to Tuesday 
night. The thermometer on every day had risen above 70° at 
several stations, and above 80° at Cambridge and Yarmouth 
on Monday. At nights, too, as in last week, the minimum 
thermometer remained above 50°. The change came on 
Tuesday evening. In the early afternoon there was but 
little sign of trouble, though a magnificent display of mirage 
at Walmer showed that the atmosphere was in a very unquiet 
condition. By 6 p.m., however, as may be seen from the 
map in Wednesday’s Zimes, the fall of the barometer off 
the coast of Devonshire had become marked, and a definite 
depression showed itself over the Channel Islands, while 
mare’s-tails in London showed the approaching thunder- 
storm. This burst about 8 p.m., and lasted till 3 or 4 a.m. 
The rain collected at stations in the south-east of England 
was not quite an inch, but at York 1°60 inch and at 
Liverpool 1°58 inch were measured. In the Potteries dis- 
trict the fall was over 2 inches. The rain fell over two 
clearly marked regions; one belt crossed England from 


Yorkshire to the Irish Sea, more than an inch falling at 
Loughborough, Spurn Head, and Holyhead, while the 
other districts covered the south-eastern counties. On the 
south coast no rain was reported from Devonshire or 
Hampshire. Much has been done by floods, by the 
bursting of sewers and culverts. On the Continent, as in 
these islands, during the week 80° has reappeared in the 
maximum temperature columns, and even 90° at Lisbon or 
Sunday and Monday, and at Rochefort and Lyons on 
Tuesday. The rain at most stations during the week 
ending June 25 was above the average, and the amount of 
sunshine was exceedingly low. No station received even. 
half its possible amount. Douglas in the Isle of Man was. 
best with 48 per cent., followed: closely by Fort William. 
and Tenby with 47 per cent. 


SIR EDWARD WATKIN’S VICTORY. 


HOUGH the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
(Extension to London) Bill is, technically speaking, 
not yet passed, and must await the assemblage of a new 
Parliament next month in order to go through its final stages, 
for practical p the contest is at an end, and Sir 
Edward Watkin may fairly be congratu!ated on the victory 
which his indomitable energy has at length secured. It 
is, of course, true that getting an Act is one thing and 
building a line another ; that eight millions of new capital is 
a heavy weight round the neck wf a small and not over- 
prosperous concern like the Sheffield ; and that, judging by 
all experience, the present estimate of eight millions is 
likely to be largely exceeded before the new Company finally 
establishes itself in London, some five or six years hence. 
For all that, and whatever representatives of rival railways 
may say, it is, we take it, “wear aor certain that the scheme 
will be carried out, even though the finances of the existing 
Company should temporarily break down under the strain, 
and that by the end of the century the Manchester, Shef- 
field, and Lincolnshire Company, if, after amalgamating the 
Metropolitan and the South-Eastern, it still keeps its old 
and most inappropriate name, will stretch from Dover (if not, 
indeed, from the middle of the Straits of that name) te 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, and also, in all probability, vid 
Oxford and Worcester, to the furthest confines of Wales, 
and so be able to face the competition of great Companies 
like the North-Western and the Midland on full terms of 
equality. 

A programme such as this is not, however, to be carried 
out without a very serious disturbance of what may be 
called, in diplomatic phrase, the balance of power among: 
the existing railway Companies. There are few people who 
are not interested as investors in some at least among the 
English railway stocks. And as, in the long run, Stock 
Exchange prices, capricious as tliey often seem, are bound 
to conform ‘o intrinsic value, itis perhaps worth while to 
consider briefly a few of the more obvious consequences of 
the new departure. At the outset one can say pretty posi- 
tively that two long talked of and frequently announced 
amalgamations—of the Metropolitan District Railway with 
the Metropolitan, and of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
with the South-Eastern—may be finally dismissed as hence- 
forward out of the question. On the map the Metropolitan 
and the Metropolitan District seem naturally to constitute 
a single system. But, in fact, the traffic that round 
the Inner Circle is but a fraction of that which is brought 
on to it by the tangent lines which meet it at different. 
points. And in reference to all this traffic, both westward 
at Ealing and Hammersmith, and eastward at Whitechapel 
or New Cross, these two Companies are naturally not 
allies, but keen competitors. With the development of 
omnibus services, and with the now promised construction 
of underground railways down the main thoroughfares in 
the heart of London, the purely metropolitan traffic of the 
Metropolitan and the District Companies must, in any case, 
have become year by year a less and less important. 

reentage of the whole. And now, further, when the 
Metropolitan line is to become a highway for express. 
passengers and for valuable goods between Lancashire and 
the Continent, its managers are less likely than ever to 
care to encumber it with trains run for the benefit of penny 
or twopenny passengers from Victoria or Kensington. 
What, then, is the fate in store for the District? Will it 


continue to drag on in its present semi-animate condition, 
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or is it not rather probable that it will follow the precedent 
set by the Metropolitan Railway and become the London 
entrance of a new system, serving the Southern and South- 
Eastern districts of England? As for the Chatham and 
Dover, that the great railway Companies—still more that 
> opinion—will permit it to pass under the control of 

ir Edward Watkin is henceforward out of the question. 
It is, perhaps, however, an instance of the irony of fate 
that an almost certain result of Sir Edward Watkin’s 
success must be to add considerably to the value of the 
line of his rival, Mr. Forbes. For, if the Sheffield Company is 
to have possession of one road to Dover, the Great Northern, 
the pe a the North-Western will all naturally be 
inclined to bid against one another for possession of the 
other. And that Mr. Forbes may be trusted in this ad- 
vantageous position to make an extremely good bargain on 
behalf of his shareholders, the most hostile critic of his 
methods of everyday management of existing traffic will 
not venture to deny. 

Turning from the south to the north of England, the 
Company most profoundly affected is unquestionably the 
al Northern. For years past the Great Northern has 

n gradually falling away from the proud position it once 
occupied as the most us British +r vam One 
amongst the causes of this change of position alone con- 
cerns us here—the fact that the Great Northern is too 
small to live alone. The final dissolution of its ancient 
alliance with the Sheffield is likely to synchronize with, if 
not exactly to cause, a distinctly new departure. It is true 
that statements have been made, both before Parliamentary 
Committees and elsewhere, that the relationship between 
the Great Northern and Sheffield Companies will remain 
unaltered. Reduced to plain English, this statement means 
that, having expended eight millions on the construction of 
a new line to London, the Sheffield Company will do its 
best endeavours to keep the Lancashire traflic off that line, 
and to send it to London vid another Company’s system. 
In a world where we are not even expected to love our 
neighbours better than ourselves, such a statement is surely 
unworthy of serious refutation. Assuming, then, that the 
Great Northern has to look out for a new partner, vice the 
Sheffield Company retired, the question remains to be con- 
sidered who that partner will be. 

A railway newspaper some months back gave its readers 
to understand that an agreement for the amalgamation of 
the Great Northern and North-Eastern had been prac- 
tically concluded. A more improbable statement was seldom 
put forward, however natural such an amalgamation might 
seem to any one who regarded merely the geographical 
position of the two Companies. For the North-Eastern is, 
so to speak, the Belgium of railway diplomacy. Its territory 
has been neutralized by universal agreement. At Newcastle 
and at Middlesborough, at York and at Hull, all the rival 
Companies meet at present on precisely equal terms. The 
North-Eastern is the friend of all; the ally of none. And 
it is only by a strict adherence to this policy that it has 
been able to protect its territory from invasion by com- 
peting railways. Once let the North-Eastern abandon this 
attitude of neutrality in favour of the Great Northern, 
and instantly the North-Western, the Midland, and the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire would claim—and claim, it can 
hardly be doubted, successfully—to redress the balance by 
the construction of independent lines of their own. But, 
though a a amalgamation seems for this reason 
out of the question, there is nothing to prevent an 
mation of The Great the 
Yorkshire. Like the Sheffield Company, the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire has an enormous short-distance traffic which 
it has to hand over to a stranger for conveyance to London. 
Nothing would seem more natural than that the Great 
Northern should take for the Lancashire and Yorkshire the 

ition it has hitherto occupied in reference to the Sheffield 

m Indeed, the wind seems already to be blowing 
in this direction; for last year Parliament sanctioned the 
construction of a line from Sutton, on the main line of the 
Great Northern, near Retford, to Rotherham. And this 
year, with the express support of the Great Northern, an ex- 
tension from Rotherham to join the Lancashireand Yorkshire 
at Barnsley has been approved. But the Great Northern has 
also large interests in South Lancashire and Cheshire. And 
here a Lancashire and Yorkshire alliance could help but 
little. The new East and West Railway, whose advent 
was noticed in these columns a fortnight back, and which 
has already entered into a friendly agreement with the 


Great Northern in reference to one matter, could, however, 
do a good deal. Its projected route pa the Peak 
country, past Buxton to lesfield, would undoubtedly give 
the Great Northern a new access to Manchester, at least 
as good as that which it uses to-day, while to Cheshire and 
Liverpool the new route would be decidedly better. Whe- 
ther our forecast will be fulfilled in whole or in part re- 
mains to be seen. In railway diplomacy, as in the 

diplomacy between sovereign States, the personal equation 
must always count for a great deal. But in the long run 
railways and States must follow the line of their permanent 
interests. And in the long run these interests would seem 
to lie as we have roughly sketched them. — But, however 
this may be, one thing at least is clear. Sir Edward 
Watkin’s victory has thrown a very large stone into the 
somewhat stagnant pool of English railway ment, 
and the ripples are likely to widen out fora many 


RACING. 


AS’ we journeyed to Newmarket First July the heat was 
very great, and upon our arrival we heard that the 
town had been visited by a rainfall of nearly sixteen 
hours, at the end of last week. Therefore it was clear 
that, even if the heat was to be great, the going would 
be good, and on the July Course there is always the 
deliciously cool plantation to take refuge in. A stroll to 
the sale paddocks, and a comfortable lounge there opposite 
to Messrs. Tattersall’s rostrum, served to pass a eens 
hour or two after breakfast. Not that there was anything 
sensational in the way of prices, but then we must re- 
member that recent Jockey Club legislation is tending to 
put an end to the enormous two-year-old stakes that sprang 
into vogue during the last decade. When we arrived at 
the charming course so well known to all frequenters of 
Newmarket as “Behind the Ditch,” we thought we had 
often seen more people. Of course the rapidly approaching 
General Election has much to do with the absence of many, 
whose hearts are no doubt at Newmarket, but whose 
duties compel them to go the wearisome rounds with the 
same set —- to the same audiences as before. But we 
are digressing—Newmarket is for racing and not for politics ; 
and, with eleven runners for the first race, the Trial Plate 
we had no cause of complaint; and,as Mr. Blundell Maple’s 
Golden Garter was favourite, and moreover won, the ers 
may be said to have well. But it was only by a v 
short head that Mr. W. Low’s Gone Coon was beaten, with 
Orontes close up third, and the running of the latter gave 
W. of | the Maiden Plate 
two- with a v tty but improving fill 
"This daughter of” end’ we 
gen at the sale of the Beenham yearlings at Ascot 
year for 1,300 guineas. She is not a tall one, but a 
long, low, thick mare, with great propelling power. 

As we viewed the race we thought she looked like winning 
very easily, but a short distance from the winning-post she 
stumbled, and, running very green into the bargain, she was 
most unlucky in being beaten a head by Mr. Henry Milner’s 


Grand Duke, a ——s brown colt by Isonomy out of 
Princess Louise Victoria. It is quite likely that this is a 
very smart animal, as he was well backed; but still we 
think that Armorel,was unlucky to be beaten, and probably, 
with her experience on this occasion, she may show in vest 
improved colours on her next appearance. Mr. Blundell 
Maple’s colours were for the second time in the day success- 
ful on the good-looking Lightfoot; but it did not say much 
for the quality of the opposition when she could win with 
the top weight. The July Stakes has often brought out a 
larger field—in fact, it was an unusually small one, as onl 
three runners came to the post—but rarely has so mu 
interest been given to the race, as the two cracks Milford 
and Bill of Portland opposed each other, the other antagonist 
to them being Mr. Fairlie’s Encounter. Milford was 
favourite, and he justified the confidence reposed in him by 
winning, after a magnificent race, by a neck. We must 
confess that we thought Bill of Portland would win, as we 
imagined that Milford would feel the effects of the hard 
ground at Ascot ; but he apparently did not. Anyhow, he 
won, but it was a great race. A two-year-old Selling Plate 
was won by Agathos, an own brother to Aristos and Par- 
lington ; but, though the winner was entered to be sold for 
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tool. only, no bid was made, his stilty forelegs probably 
stalling off buyers. The Dullingham Plate gave us an in- 
teresting race, and Versailles, to whose great chance we 
a good race, from Nun a y. rtainly 
Nunthorpe is a curious ad he must have been in his 
best form, as he was giving the winner 2st. 8lbs., and 
had Blue Green, Therapia, and others behind him. The 
Bottisham Plate produced some of the most speedy animals 
of the day, and Lady Lena’s recent successes at Ascot and 
Manchester caused her to be a strong favourite; but she 
had no chance with Ratton, who won in a canter, and 
must be one of the speediest horses over five furlongs we 
have seen for years. It was a pleasant day—warm, but 
with a delicious breeze—and in the evening we were treated 
to the usual July week thunderstorm. Ghivuhe opened 
witha dull morning and some heavy showers; it was an extra- 
ordinary change from Tuesday, as it was quite cold. The 
sales were not exciting, one colt from the Blankney lot 
making 1,550 guineas; but, as a rule, bidders were shy. 
When we got to the course a cold thin rain, driven by a 
high wind, was most uncomfortable, and the ym 
was scanty, ially of ladies. Racin i C) 
Soham Pte fee which there were rom runners ; 
but a Yorkshire-trained horse, Wrinkles, was made a great 
favourite, as on his ing with Towton at Redcar he 
was very favourably on and he justified the 
confidence of his supporters by winning easily. The 
Duke of Portland’s The Prize won the Exeter 8 from 


-a@ moderate field, and after Sherwood’s stable had won 


a Selling Plate with the least fancied of the pair he ran, 
the Duke of Westminster’s huge Galopin filly, Mimera, who 
is a bad roarer, beat a large field in the Plantation Stakes. 
The Stud Produce Stakes fell to the Duke of Portland’s 
highly-bred Raeburn, by St. Simon out of Mowerina— 
Donovan’s dam. This colt is rather light of substance, and 
short—but, then, his sire was rather short. Raeburn won 
like a racehorse, from a nice Peppermint colt, Shelley. 
Peppermint, with few opportunities, has proved a success at 
the stud, and this is a sire that breeders who cannot afford 
the big fees demanded for fashionable sires should make a 
note of. The High Weight Handicap was a sport- 
ing kind of race, but the three handicappers, from the 
average of whose weights the race was the result, must 
have taken a very wrong idea of the merits of Versailles, 
as that colt won with his 7]bs. penalty. Bel Demonio 
waited on Star in the Bunbury Plate and won as he liked. 

Next week we have the pleasant meetings at Stockbridge. 
The Bibury Club appropriate the first day, Tuesday, when 
Curio may win the Portsmouth Plate, and Son of a Gun 
looks to possess a + chance in the Champagne Stakes, 
whilst the Duke of Portland may take the Bibury Club 
Home-Bred Foal Stakes. The best two-year-old form of 
the year is to be found amongst the entries for the Stock- 
bridge Foal Stakes, but it is to say what may start, 
Bill of Portland, Meddler, and Milford being amongst the 
entries, the name of the latter being also down for the 
Stockbridge Cup, which reads a certainty for him with a 
start, but this is not likely, and m may win it. 
That sweet filly, Bird of Passage, is in the Mottisfort Plate, 
and may make amends for her Epsom fiasco, whilst Bill of 
Portland and Milford are again both in the Hurstbourne 
Stakes and also in the Post Sweepstakes, 


POETS AND PUPPETS—AND OENSORS. 


“ QIWEET are the uses of adversity.” There is nothing 
like the argumentum ad hominem for bringing home 

to a man great truths in which he does not at the first see 
his own concern. In Feb last Mr. Oscar Wilde wrote 
to the Daily T a letter, which he headed “ Puppets 
and Actors,” and in which he made the following dicta :— 
“The mere suggestion that stage presentation is any test 
of a work of art is quite ridiculous.” “It is not by the 
mimes that the Muses are to be judged.” “For modern 
plays, however, potoes we had better have living players, 
in modern plays actuality is everything.” In June Mr. 
Wilde is “interviewed” in the Pall Mall Gazette, and his 
words are reported as follows :—‘“'To hear my own words 
by the most in world has been 
greatest artistic joy it is ible to experience.” 

“T hold that this [the art of adings Sen fine as any other 


art.” What was the great light which suddenly shone 
round Mr. Wilde and so changed his views, or at any rate 
the expression of them?! Simply that a play which had 
been accepted by Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, and was already 
in rehearsal, was denied a licence by the Lord Chamberlain. 
Mr. Wilde had every right to be proud of his work and 
the recognition of it by such an artist, and more especially 
when, being written in a foreign language, it was so highly 
approved of by the greatest artist speaking that tongue. But 
if kis February utterances were morally true, he ought not 
to have any cause of complaint. He should rather rejoice 
that his creative work should be denied the opportunity 
which he would fain have achieved for it, of appearing in a 
form less noble than that in which it had at first been con- 
ceived. “Jt is not by the mimes that the Muses are to be 
judged.” Though for modern plays living actors are per- 
haps admissible, what about plays of antique subjects! 
Salomé should, by Mr. Wilde’s February showing, be repre- 
sented by puppets, and the words of his dramatic poem 
could be aptly spoken by Mme. Bernhardt in the same 
fashion as that of the Lyric Club a few days ago, when 
“the most beautiful voice in the world” was heard from 
behind a screen reciting the impassioned love verses of 
M. Armand Sylvestre. 

If the action of the Censor in ing to license Salomé 
has been the means of bringing Mr. Wilde’s intellectual 
feet into the true path, surely the last person to be wroth 
should be Mr. Wilde. To have such a misty error dis- 
sipated is surely worth the sacrifice of having a play saved 
from the shame of an inferior method of publicity. Mr. 
Wilde has a personal grievance against the Lord Cham- 
berlain—“ that he allows the personality of an artist to 
be presented in a caricature on the stage, and will not 
allow the work of that artist to be shown under very rare 
and beautiful conditions.” Here let us inform Mr. Wilde 
that the remedy is in his own hands; if he objects to his 
personality appearing on the stage, he has only to inform 
the Lord Chamberlain of his objection, and the latter will 
at once enforce the rule by which theatre managers are 
bound to stop representations of living persons on the stage. 
Though why Mr. Wilde should object to vicarious appear- 
ance on the stage we may wonder. At present there 
are two great poets represented in person on the London 

Mr. Oscar Wilde at the Comedy and the late 
Mr. William a ee at the Globe—and it would almost 
appear to any erately intelligent onlooker that objec- 
tion might as reasonably be raised by one gentleman as by 
the other. But, although the attitude of the Censor towards 
the personality of Mr. Wilde puts that functionary in his 
“ most contemptible” light, that is not the gravest part of 
his offence. “ What I do care about is this,” says Mr. 
Wilde, “that the Censorship a ntly regards the stage 
asthe lowest of ll the arts and looks on ating asa vulgar 
ae, “The insult in the suppression of Salomé is an 
insult to the stage, as a form of art, and not to me.” “The 
ilified is the art of acting.” “Jt is not by the mimes 
that the Muses are to be judged,” nor is it evidently by 
the Censor that the mimes are to be judged. 
then is to be judged, and by whom? In his inter- 
view Mr. Wilde apparently surprised the Correspondent 
of the Gaulois, who was present, by saying—“I am not 
English; I’m Irish, which is quite a different thing.” A 
story is told in his native land of a priest who found fault 
with the excuses of his congregation regarding fasting. 
“ The old can’t fast,” he said, “and the young won't fast; 
an’ who is to fast?” To which an old crone present answered, 
“Sure none but yourself, agra!” The only person to be 
censured is the Censor, and the only person to censure him 
the poet! That this state of things is not acceptable to 
Mr. Wilde is deplorable, and entails serious consequences 


on the lish people. “If the censure refuses Salomé,” 
said Mr. Wilde, in a burst of very natural indignation at 
the insult to the art of acting—|“ it is not by the mimes 


that the Muses are to be judged” |—“ I shall leave England 
and settle in France, where I shall take out letters 
of naturalization. I will not consent to call m a 
citizen of a country that shows such narrow-mindedness in 
its artistic judgments. . . . All are looking forward now to 
producing it for the first time in Paris, where the actor is 
appreciated and the stage is ed as an artistic medium.” 

us trust that England’s loss may be France’s gain, and 
that in artistic Paris, where, of course, there is no Censor, 
and where the production of a play on any subject is, of 
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course, never forbidden—not even in the cases of such plays 
as Mahomet or 7 d where the actor is appre- 
ciated and the stage is regarded as an artistic medium, and 
where, therefore, the Muses must occasionally be judged by 
the mimes, Mr. Wilde may find a freer and more congenial 
atmosphere for his talents. We can only wish beyond this 
land a nation b down under the 
oss of her—or her neighbour’s—poetic child, especially when 
he had just seen the error of his intellectual ways mon dh 
players and puppets ; and that she will not in a momentary 

urst of hysterical sorrow too radically alter the laws of the 
land so as to bring them more into harmony with the 
requirements of Mr. Oscar Wilde, in the hope of luring 
him once more to her deserted shores. Let us, in the ho 
of averting such a choice of national evils, implore Mr. 
Wilde to reconsider his decision, and not pl a nation 
either in grief or ‘else in possible wel ge must not 
take too much to heart the cruel wrong done him by the 
censor, even though it have the additional sting that it has 
been inflicted by the hand of a brother Irishman, Mr. 
Pigott. England may yet be able to prove to him her 
— for his forbearance, and, secure in his approval of 

er ways of government, can henceforth look on the works 
of her lesser poets with a more tolerant eye. 


REVIEWS. 


RULERS OF INDIA—LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK.* 


iG is very desirable that some impartial and consistent account 

of the pacific administration of “ Lat Bantik” should be laid 
before the public, were it only to remove the unfavourable 
impression caused by the fifth volume of Thornton’s British 
India. This half-forgotten work is fairly readable but it cannot 
be called history ; and the chapter of sixty pages giving a sum- 
mary of Lord William’s administration is characterized by an 
amount of what looks like personal spite. It is also clear that 
Mr. Thornton had not the faintest notion of historical proportion. 
He devotes ten pages to an outbreak of Muhammadan fanaticism 
that occurred in 1832, in the district of Baraset some twenty 
miles from Calcutta, and had little more political significance 
than a poaching affray in Norfolk, or a row at an Irish fair; and he 
gives just one page to the abolition of the rite of Sati. It is true 
that a very spirited reply to Mr. Thornton was published in an 
early number of the Calcutta Review, written, if we remember 
rightly, by the late Sir John Kaye. But Bentinck’s administra- 
tion marks a new phase in Anglo-Indian history. He won no 
great battles and he annexed but one small kingdom. But he 
left the Indian exchequer full to overflowing, and between 1828 
and 1835 he “created new offices of trust and emolument for the 
natives ; introduced them to a large extent into the judicial 
administration of the country; and opened a new world of hope 
to the whole body of the people.” These are not the expressions 
of Mr. Boulger, but they represent his views, as well as the 
opinions of administrators, dead and living. They must honour 
the statesman who promoted English education, abolished the 
transit duties, simplified the administration of justice, and all 
but freed the press. 

We pass briefly over the fifty pages in which Mr. Boulger 
narrates the experiences of Bentinck in Flanders, Italy and 
Sicily, and in the government of Madras. We are reminded that 
Bentinck was actually present at Marengo and other battles, 
and that he saw a good deal of active service. But it can hardly 
be urged that he achieved any great success in any one situation. 
He arrived too late in Egypt ; he had to retreat at Corunna; and 
it is a disputed question whether the failure of the Anglo- 
Sicilian expedition was due to him or to Sir Frederick Adam. 
The circumstances of his recall from the government of Madras 
in 1807, are peculiar, and here we agree with Mr. Boulger in 
thinking that Bentinck was somewhat unfairly treated by the 
Court of Directors, That body, however, has never failed to 
make all the amends in its power to any official superciliously or 
harshly dealt with; from the Governor-General to the Deputy 


Collector, from Richard Colley Wellesley to De Souza and Gomez, [ 


the secretariat clerks. The mutiny at Vellore was caused by 

the issue of some irritating military regulations about the Sepoys’ 

dress; but a Civil Governor in India has always come in for 

and must bear his share of blame whenever a native soldier 

suspects something wrong in his rice, in the fat of his cartridges, 
* Ruler: ‘a— illic i 


or in the shape ofhis turban. Mr. Thornton, by the way, sneers at 
Lord William for aspiring to the post of Governor-General when the 
Marquess of Hastings resigned office in 1822 ; but when the expen- 
diture of the first Burmese War in the time of his successor Lord 
Amherst made financial reform imperative, no one but Lord William 
Bentinck was thought capable of grappling with the difficulty. 
He arrived in Oalcutta in the middle of the rainy season of 1828, 
and we shall first dispose of the only little war of a remarkable 
administration. The Raja of Coorg was a tyrant anda profligate, 
combining the cruelty of Domitian with the licentiousness of Nero. 
After due warning his realm was invaded, his capital occupied, 
and he himself deposed. He was allowed to reside at Benares on 
a pension, and he ultimately died in England in 1859. The Raj 
was annexed to the British dominions. The grave mal-admini 
tration of Mysore—a state of things passed over in silence by 
Mr. Thornton—also demanded our interference. The Raja who 
had been put on the throne by Arthur Wellesley after 1799 and 
who died only in 1868, was set aside. His dominions were ad- 
ministered for his benefit by an English Commissioner and, it 
should be noted, were restored to his successor during the adminis- 
tration of Lord Lawrence. When two Rajas, refractory or in- 
capable, had thus been taken in hand, when the murder of our 
Agent at Jaipur, Mr. Blake, had been avenged and the affairs of 
that Rajput State had been placed under a Resident aided by a 
Council of Regency, and when the King of Oudh had been told in 
the plainest language that persistence in evil courses would infal- 
libly lead to his deposition, the Governor-General found ample 
opportunity to carry out those internal measures of reform which 
entitle him to an honourable place in Sir William Hunter's 
Series. 

The celebrated “half-batta” order, as it is called, may be 
termed a reform; but it is just one of those doubtful measures 
which secure a small financial saving and create a maximum of 
annoyance and discontent. Batta or Bhatha, as Mr. Boulger 
tells us, means extra allowance. Full Batta used to be given to 
officers at all stations within the British territories, It was 
doubled on service beyond the frontier. The Court of Directors, 
disregarding the remonstrances of Lord Hastings and Lord 
Amherst and others, sent out peremptory orders to Lord William, 
not to do away with the extra allowance altogether, but what 
was worse, to reduce it by one-half at some five stations in the 
Presidency of Bengal. It may well be doubted whether it could 
ever have been worth while to make every mess-room in India a 
focus of discontent in order to effect a saving of 20,000/. a year. 
Other measures of reform were more necessary and far more 
justifiable; and they were Bentinck’s own. He appointed a 
picked body of officials of whom the late Colonel Sleeman was 
probably the most eminent, to detect and bring to justice the 
venerable fraternity of Thugs. Their dexterous handling of the 
rumal or handkerchief with which they despatched their con- 
fiding victims had been suspected for centuries; and how well 
they plied their dreadful trade may be read in Meadows Taylor's 
graphic volumes. Nothing had been done by Muhammadan 
Emperor or English Statesman to deal with these accomplished 
garotters till the days of Bentinck. The abolition of the practice 
naturally took some time. Thugs were still apprehended and 
confessed after the reigns of Hardinge and Dalhousie, and we have 
in our possession a photograph of a Thug who owned to an 
English officer that he alone could account for 200 victims. It 
bears a striking resemblance to Domenichino’s St. Jerome in the 
Vatican’ Gallery. 

Judicial and revenue reforms were carried out in much less 
time and by the passing of a few enactments. The Collectorates 
of the whole Bengal Presidency had hitherto been under a single 
Revenue Board at Calcutta. The acquisition of the North- 
West Provinces rendered it impossible for such a controlling 
body to deal properly with the very different systems of assess- 
ment and collection prevalent in Behar and Bengal, in the pro- 
vince of Benares, and in Upper India. So a second Board was 
created for the Agra division of the Presidency. The Settlement 
of this fine tract of country with its minute and accurate record 
of rights, responsibilities, and privileges, was entrusted by Lord 
William to the late Mr. R. M. Bird. Commissioners of division, 
bearing some sort of resemblance to a French Prefect, were 
created for no less than twenty divisions, with the superintend- 
ence on an average of three or four districts a piece. - The old 
Courts of Circuit called Provincial Courts, cumbrous and dilatory, 
by which Sessions could be held only once in six months, were 
abolished. A gaol delivery from this time forth was to be held 
monthly in every district by the Sessions judge; and this reform 
in all essentials holds good to this hour. The above were 
improvements of a system already in existence. - The next re- 
form was an original idea and a new departure. Lord Corn- 
wallis who, with his predecessors, had Jamentable experience of 
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the legacy of untrustworthiness bequeathed to us by native rule, 
changed the whole character of the English Civil Service, sub- 
stituted high pay for commercial profit, relieved the native 
official of much responsibility, and, it has been said, left no native 
anywhere in the receipt of more than one hundred rupees a 
month. Bentinck saw that the time had come for allotting 
more onerous duties to natives trained for forty years in our 
system, and for giving them better salaries. Native judges of 
three classes were vested with powers to try all original civil 
suits affecting real or personal—in Anglo-Indian phraseology— 
moveable and immoveable property. A separate Court of Appeal 
of English judges was created for the North-West Provinces. 
And the administration of justice, civil and criminal, was 
simplified in more ways than one, though a more complete re- 
form was only effected in the days of Lord Canning. Then, by 
an Act of 1883 0f which the title and scope seem to have escaped 
Mr. Boulger, a new class of officials styled “ Deputy Collectors” 
was created. They were placed under the English Collector, and 
were only to try such rent suits or similar cases as were made 
over to them by their superior. And here we may say is apparent 
the disability under which an able writer must labour who 
has no practical knowledge of the working of our revenue, 
judicial, and magisterial systems. Mr. Boulger talks of the 
“very natural course of trying ordinary native offenders by a 
native tribunal” and of “ native magistrates who were nominated 
and permitted to deal with the majority of those who broke the 
law.” As a strict matter of fact, not a single native was ap- 
pointed to be Deputy Magistrate till the time of Lord Ellen- 
borough, when, under Act XV. of 1843, the first selection was 
made in the nephew of the late Dwarkanath Tagore. Mr. 
Boulger adds that the employment of natives of India “in trying 
their fellow-countrymen is open to no possible objection.” A 
good deal has been done in this way, but only during the last 
twenty or thirty years, seeing that for ten years after Lord William’s 
deys no native, except perhaps the Moulavi or Muhammadan law 
officer, ever convicted, fined, or imprisoned the lowest criminal, 
and then only when such cases were expressly referred to him by 
the English magistrate. It is a severe test that of picking your 
way safely through the jungle of circular orders, and extending, 
consolidating, improving, and repealing Laws which must always 
characterize a legislation of a cautious and experimental cha- 
racter. Lord William Bentinck was, however, the first states- 
man to avail himself freely of the experience of natives and to 
place them above temptation by salaries of 200 to 500 rupees 
a month. Even with the higher standard of morality, the 
better pay, and the more secure position of native magistrates, 
a well-to-do native, accused of some offence affecting his life or 
tiberty, generally to this day prefers a trial before the white 
Judge. 

The battle between the Pandits and the English professors 
is more familiar to Englishmen owing to the publication of 
Macaulay’s famous Minute. We have always maintained that 
the Whig historian, aided by the late Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
Charles Cameron, Dr. Duff, and other reformers, was in the main 
ag in the preference assigned to Bacon, Shakspeare, and 

ilton over Kalidasa, the Ramayana, and the Alif-Laila. Those 
eminent philanthropists need not be censured for not having 
exactly foreseen the conceited, vapouring Baboo and the impudent 
Congress-wala, with whom Sir Lepel Griffin has dealt, sharply 
but truthfully, in a recent number of the Fortnightly Review. 
But woe to the statesman who toys with the “ elective principle,” 
and relaxes the Englishman’s grip of the three hundred districts 
of the Empire. 


We can only give an imperfect notice of the Sats question. 
When Bentinck arrived in India he found an enormous official 
literature on this subiect awaiting his decision. Since 1814 
when the Government became alive to its importance, a violent 
controversy on Sati had raged in the Council, the Kacheri, and 
the press. Every magistrate had reported on the rite. Learned 
Orientalists had turned over the Shastras. Philanthropists had 
protested ; timid counsellors had hoped vaguely in the spread of 
education ; energetic Commissioners had recorded their opinion 
that the practice could easily be put down by a simple law. 
Unfortunately, previous administrations had only increased the 
number of funeral pyres. The rite might have been let alone, 
or it might have been treated as murder. Government, with the 
utmost gravity, proceeded to lay down precise rules under which 
reversioners and relatives might be allowed to rid themselves of 
the burden of supporting Hindu widows; and a distinction was 
made between “ Legal and illegal Suttees.” It became a firm 
belief of the villagers that, on the whole, the English Govern- 


_ ment rather wished the widow to die with her husband. Large 


marts and bazaars turned out bodily to witness the tamasha, when 
it was announced that Rasmoni Dasya or Soudamini Debya were 


about to immolate themselves with the corpse of their husband ; 
or with his old slippers or his pillow-case if he had died 
far away from home. Mr. Boulger, by the way, does not seem 
to appreciate the remarkable distinction between saha-~maranam 
and anu-maranam. In the first case the widow was obliged to 
burn with the corpse; in the latter with something that had 
belonged to it ; and this event often took place months and years 
after the husband’s death. The prejudice of the Sepoy in favour 
of the continuance of the practice and the terrible danger of any 
interference with his religion, had often been used as arguments 
by those who upheld the custom. It was shown, however, con- 
clusively that a Brahman’s widow only could burn with her 
husband’s corpse, and that this restriction did not prevent scores and 
hundreds of Brahmans from entering our army and dying in 
battle against the Mahrattas and the Nepaulese, many miles 
away from Oudh and the Doab of Hindostan. Practically, out of 
800 widows sacrificed in one horrible year, 500 became Satis in 
the unwarlike and unheroic villages of Bengal. It is to 
Bentinck’s eternal honour that he only took seventeen months to 
cut the knot over which his predecessors had been vainly 
fumbling for nearly as many years. In December 1829 he passed 
a stern law of five sections, declaring Sati illegal, and empower- 
ing Courts, in aggravated cases, to treat it as murder. The judges 
of the old Supreme Court had, in reality, anticipated the Governor- 
General in declaring that they would look on Sati as murder if 
committed within their original jurisdiction of the City of 
Calcutta. With some errors and misconceptions that might have 
been avoided, Mr. Boulger, in clear language, has done fair justice 
to his theme. Bentinck was occasionally brusque in manner, 
and at other times more reticent than one in his high position 
need have been ; but no one questioned his justice, firmness, and 
truth. Macaulay at the close of his essay on Clive rather goes 
out of his way to record an eulogium of Bentinck. No winter 
tourist should neglect to look at the portrait of Lady William 
and the statue of her husband. The former, by Hayes, hangs or 
used to hang on the wall of the billiard-room of Government 
House. The bronze statue of the Governor-General stands in 
front of the Town Hall, the face showing a combination of shrewd- 
ness and benevolence. The bas-relief represents some coarse 
and incomprehensible women and children. The inscription by 
Macaulay was nearly illegible some years ago. It is republished 
in the miscellaneous works of the historian and in the memoir 
before us and does full justice to the character of the man and 
to his “ wise, reforming, and paternal administration.” 


NOVELS AND STORIES.* 


A GOOD deal of rather odious cleverness has gone to the 
making of In Fool's Paradise. The odiousness is displayed 
principally in the choice of subjects, and the cleverness in the 
treatment. The story, which is slight, serves only as a pretext 
for an account, such as is called “ realistic,” of the lives of two 
rowdy and needy young gentlemen living in chambers in London. 
One of them suffers from a grande passion, and ultimately suc- 
ceeds in marrying the seamstress who inspired it, with consider- 
ably less disagreeable consequences than might have been reason- 
ably expected, inasmuch as she was so obliging as to die just in 
time to stave off family unpleasantness and financial ruin. Mr. 
Finlay Knight writes with ease, and not without humour; and 
his descriptions of a music-hall, a police-court, an endeavour to 
borrow of a money-lender, and so on, are faithful to nature with- 
out being dull. We are also indebted to him for a spirited 
burlesque of a sort of “society” article common in a few of our 
weekly contemporaries. On the other hand, he skirts the brink 
of impropriety with a frequency which is tiresome and a sugges- 
tion of relish which is offensive. These are the principal faults 
of the story, and they are sufficiently grave; but, these notwith 
standing, it has more than average merit. 
Claude Wynter was an artist, and a fictile artist at that, and 
he loved Gertrude Farningham, and she him. Gertrude’s papa 
was a hard, stern man, and demanded that Wynter should write 
a book which every critic should acknowledge to be a master- 
piece, and thereby demonstrate his ability to keep a wife in 
affluence, before he, Mr. Farningham, would consent to the union. 


* In Fool's Paradise. By H. B. Finlay Knight. London: Ward & 
Downey. 1892. 

Wynter’s Masterpiece. A Novel. By Frederick Leal. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 1892. 

Miss Falkland; and other Stories. By Clementina Black. London: 
Lawrence & Bullen. 1892. 

The Mystery of a Studio; and cther Stories. By Robert Howe Fletcher, 
Author of “A Blind Bargain.” London: Lawrence & Bullen. 1892. 

Lucy, Francis, and Cousin Bill, A Novel. By Aden Wistan. London: 


Eden, Remington, & Co. 1892. 
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To most men such a condition would have seemed onerous, but 
to Claude Wynter it was nothing. He was not too proud to 
forge a book of travels for his friend, Lord Retford, a patron of 
literature, and although his lordship’s adventures, as dictated by 
himself, were‘profoundly uninteresting, Wynter “invested every- 
thing, by the sheer magic of his style, with the interest of novelty. 
His own reflections which he introduced, the flash of his own wit, 
and the play of his humour on every page” would have made it 
avery remarkable book if it had ever been finished, as, if we 
recollect right, it was not. With these transcendent abilities 
Wynter had no difficulty in writing a novel which was certain 
to be, and which, when it actually came out duly was, universally 
acclaimed as a masterpiece. This astonishing work was sold to a 
publisher for the nominal price of 70/. down (because the accom- 
plished author was short of cash) “and a certain royalty,” and 
the MS. was on the eve of going to the printer's when a rival 
suitor for the affections of Miss Farningham suborned burglars to 
steal it, which they did, and thereupon began the struggles and 
cross-purposes which Mr. Frederick Leal’s story unravels, Of 
course, ultimately Wynter recovers his masterpiece and marries 
his young woman, as per agreement with Mr. Farningham. It is 
a foolish kind of story tamely told. The sheer magic of Claude 
Wynter’s style, the flash of his wit, and the play of his humour 
are strictly reserved for his own masterpiece, and never allowed 
to overflow into Mr. Leal’s. Also, all the people behave with ex- 
treme absurdity, and the lingo in which the burglars converse is 
intolerable. It is an abject book, and yet it is that kind of 
abjection which one can sometimes contemplate without being 
bored. To praise it more highly than this would be dishonest, 


The “other stories” wherewith Miss {Clementina Black fur- 
nishes forth the volume entitled Miss Falkland are five in 
number; one, “Captain Lackland,” being of considerable length, 
and the others quite short. Miss Falkland is a “ short story” of, 
perhaps, the commonest sort there is. A girl living in hotels 
abroad with her scampish father, who wants her to marry, and a 
well-to-do man travelling by himself, meet and flirt with mutual 
eagerness and satisfaction. He is summoned away by telegraph 
—bondé fide—and the flirtation ultimately has a sequel. It is an 
ingenious one too, and rather novel, so that altogether Miss Falk- 
land is not a bad little story. “Captain Lackland” is a mid- 
eighteenth-century tale of true love and misunderstandings 
between a fashionable and gallant but impecunious young officer 
and a rustic but well-dowered country maiden. The archaisms 
are a little irritating, and the misunderstandings hardly less so, 
The shorter stories are more ambitious than successful. “ Moon- 
light and Floods” may be taken as a specimen, A. boat removes 
persons from a house likely to be washed away in a flood. There 
is not room for all, and a bachelor and spinster, because they 
are not of sanguine temperaments, volunteer to stay. They are 
strangers to each other, and their names are not mentioned. They 
yarn to each other spasmodically, and expect to be drowned. 
After an hour or two they are drowned. To be done at all, this 
sort of thing ought to be done exceedingly well, and Miss Black 
does not do it exceedingly well. 


Miss Black's stories, however, have more in them than those 
collected by Mr. Robert Howe Fletcher under the title of The 
Mystery of a Studio. The scene of the first is laid in Italy, that 
of the last in Spain, and those of the others in America. They 
are one and all exactly such stuff as one or two articles are made 
of in every monthly magazine. They are not in the least good or 
bad, but indifferent. 

“Morning, evening, noon, and night, ‘Praise God!’ sang 
Theocrite.” It is difficult, without emulating the persistent 
piety of Theocrite, to express the joy and relief of him who, in 
the unremitting performance of his duty, has finished Lucy, 
Frank, and Cousin Bill. It looks a harmless, ordinary three- 
volume novel in red covers, with less than 300 toa volume, 
but it is so bad, so dull, so incoherently fatuous, and so bewilder- 
ingly obscure, that it really is the very longest, and beyond all 
question the most unutterably oppressive, of all the abominably 
bad novels that have ever come under our notice. It is about an 
atrocious set of vulgar young people who pour out endless floods 
of copybook sentiment expressed in the most slipshod and un- 
grammatical phraseology. Yet, rubbish though the stuff is, it 
never rises to the ludicrous. The story deals exclusively with 
passionate attachments, and obstacles placed in the course of true 
love by the extraordinary ingenuity with which Lucy, her lover 
Francis, and her cousin Bill contrive to lose each other for nearly 
the whole period of the story, and to suffer the most dreadful 
agonies of mind in consequence. These persons are not even 
alive enough to make one hate them and rejoice in their mis- 
fortunes—the worst of which probably was that they and others 
all came together at last, and begot innumerable children, who, 


“seventeen years after,” as the concluding chapter informs uy 
all agreed enthusiastically to marry each other. There is just one 
great and excellent thing about this detestable story, and that is 
that there is an end of it. 


ROMANES UPON DARWIN.* 


pus book (of 460 pages) forms Part I. of what will be shortly 

—in the autumn Mr. Romanes hopes—a complete account 
of the Darwinian Theory, and of the supplementary as well as of 
the opposing theories which have been put forward since the ap- 
pearance of the Origin of Species. It was originally intended to 
preface the volume now under consideration by an introductory 
sketch dealing with evolution before Darwin; but this project 
has, it appears, been abandoned; at any rate, the introductory 
volume is “to stand over for an indefinite time.” The present 
volume hardly challenges criticism in so far as it is an exposition 
pure and simple of Darwin's theory of natural selection ; this 
theory is now accepted “ as @ cause, even if it be not the cause, of 
evolution” by the vast majority of naturalists. We are of 
opinion, however, that Mr. Romanes has occasionally exaggerated 
the strength of certain arguments, particularly of those which 
have been deduced from the remarkable and complex phenomena 
of animal colours and markings. 

Here, and in one or two other places, it has appearéd to us as 
if the mantle of Darwin had descended upon Mr. Romanes in 
such a way as to obscure his vision, instead of resting gracefully 
upon his shoulders, Among the best instances which illustrate 
the influence of natural selection Mr. Romanes says in effect is 
protective coloration. If Mr. Romanes had noticed the remarkable 
flat fishes exhibited at the Royal Society’s soirée by Mr. Cunning- 
ham, he could not fail to have been struck by the strong evidence 
there presented of the mere dependence of the colour as such upom 
the influence of light. The sole and other flat fishes have been 
always a stock instance of the effects of adaptation to a useful 
end ; and yet the “ protectively coloured” upper surface of these 
fishes is usually invisible, for the reason that they habitually 
cover themselves with the sand of the sea bottom when at rest ; 
the white under parts have been held to be white because there 
was no need for them to be anything else; nature, being a 
rigid economist, has not, it is thought by many, wasted tints 
where they would be superfluous, 

It is held, in fact, that flowers are not born to blush unseen, 
and that some purpose is always served by colour; but Mr. 
Cunningham has discovered that, by exposing certain flat fishes 
in glass tanks to the influence of light coming from beneath, 
and therefore impinging upon the lower surface, that surface 
became in due time pigmented like the “back” of the 
creature. An illustration is given (on p. 322) of the wonderfub 
imitative butterfly, Kallima, which has a brilliantly-tinted 
upper surface, but the wings are coloured below by obscure 
browns and greys, so as to bear the closest likeness to withered 
leaves, a resemblance which is heightened by their variability 
in markings and by white spots, suggestive of mildew. This is, 
perhaps, the most remarkable likeness ever noted between an 
animal and its surroundings, and if all the instances brought 
forward were of equal strength, it would undoubtedly be the case- 
that defensive colouring formed the strongest array of arguments 
in favour of natural selection, We have been informed, however, 
that this particular butterfly does not frequent shrubs whose 
leaves decay and remain upon the branches. This evidently re- 
quires looking into. 

Mr. Romanes has selected, from among the beautiful series 
of birds with their natural surroundings, presented to the 
National Museum at South Kensington by Lord Walsingham 
and other gentlemen, the Norfolk plover, which is represented 
as crouching upon the ground in an attitude of conceal- 
ment. Its colour harmonizes with that of rough stony ground; 
but Mr. Romanes has also, with a candour which is all the 
more meritorious as it is undoubtedly imprudent for his argu- 
ment, depicted the young chick of the same bird in an atti- 
tude of open defiance to some approaching foe. Now it is per- 
fectly clear that protection is much more needed by the young 
than by the old bird ; apart from the fact that the parent bird is 
better able to protect itself by physical strength, the chick needs 
specially looking after, because upon it will devolve the duty of 
continuing the race. It has been properly pointed out that.naturab 
selection is concerned only with the prosperity of the race, not 
at all with that of the individual ; it would obviously, therefore, 
be more advantageous that the young should be fostered than 
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that the older birds who have already laid their eggs for some 
seasons should be particularly protected. This section of the 
book could be read and appreciated by persons with no technical 
knowledge of zoology ; and Mr. Romanes tells us that the present 
volume is entirely written more for general readers than for pro- 
fessed naturalists ; pains have been taken not to assume “ even 
the most elementary knowledge of natural science on the part of 
those to whom the exposition is addressed.” Mr. Romanes’s 
opinion of the general reader and of what constitutes elementary 
knowledge must be exceedingly high. We should like to be per- 
sonally introduced to the general reader who could follow the 
explanation, and who could understand the figures illustrating 
the division of the nucleus and the formation of the Polar bodies 
on pp. 132 and 133. It may even be doubted whether five-sixths 
of living zoologists of established reputation are familiar with 
these complex processes, termed collectively “ Karyokinesis”— 
the name alone would weed out many, if they could be subjected 
to an examination. The whole section dealing with Embryology 
is open to the same remark. It is rather premature to refer to 
vol. ii.; but we must protest against the creation of a class of 
naturalists to be called specialists in Darwinism, and to whom 
Mr. Romanes intends to appeal in his forthcoming volume. It is, 
in our opinion, precisely those naturalists who have paid practical 
attention to the facts of zoology and botany—it may be even in 
a limited field—who are best fitted to grapple with the general 
problems to which their special studies have introduced them. 
The existence of “specialists in Darwinism” is argued for with 
#0 much energy that, were we not acquainted with Mr. 
Romanes’s valuable papers upon the Physiology of Starfishes and 
other similar subjects, we should inevitably have thought of the 
fox without a tail. 

In his chapter upon the arguments furnished by embryology, 
the author describes and figures (after Haeckel) the “ ideal primi- 
tive vertebrate”; it is certainly useful to make such reconstruc- 
tions, and speculation in these directions is perfectly legitimate as 
tending to bring out and illuminate the essential characters of a 
given group. Mr. Romanes is not, we think, right in objecting to 
the “manufacture of archetypal forms”; this industry may of 
course be abused, and lead to misunderstandings. There is a 
story told of a student who complained at the conclusion of a 
course of study in a zoological laboratory that his Professor had 
not given him the opportunity of dissecting the “ Archetypal 
mollusc.” We are glad to notice that Mr. Romanes has stopped 
short of giving this hypothetical ancestor of ours a name, as has 
recently been done by a distinguished American savant in the 
case of an equally hypothetical creature. 

One of the most interesting chapters (Chap. V.) deals with 
Paleontology. The horse is of course trotted out, and its pedigree, 
as elucidated by Professor Marsh,expounded. The Tertiary rocks 
of North America furnish the strongest evidence that we have of a 
gradual evolution of animals; these rocks absolutely teem with 
links, missing elsewhere, which unite one type with another—the 
difficulty, indeed, appears to be to find species of the higher 
mammals that are untrammelled by various lowly connexions. If 
our knowledge of the evolution of other groups was as extensive 
as that which we possess—thanks to the labours of Leidy, Marsh, 
Cope, and others—of the mammals, Mr. Romanes might have 
‘written much more strongly than he did in remarking that “ there 
is no positive proof against the theory of descent to be drawn 
from a study of Palxontology.” 

There are some inaccuracies in Mr, Romanes’s book. We do 
not think that the distinctions between the Protozoa and the 
Metazoa on p. 104 will satisfy any one—except, perhaps, a 
“specialist in Darwinism.” According to the author's definition, 
Volvor ought to be a Metazoon, for it is multicellular, and the 
cells are to some extent specialized. The real distinction between 
the two is that all the Metazoa, from sponge to man, are 
permanently or temporarily formed asa two-layered sac with 
a central cavity, the inner layer of cells being different 
in character and function from the outer layer. In stating 
{on p. 114) that nothing comparable to the formation of Polar 
‘bodies has ever been observed in the Protozoa, Mr. Romanes 
has overlooked the description (by Professor A. Schneider) of 
something very like Polar bodies in a Gregarine; but we ought 
not perhaps to press this criticism. In any case Mr. Romanes has 
committed himself to a decided error, which seems to be not un- 
frequently made, when he says (p. 205), “the case of the dog 
being doubtful, there is an entire absence of all Mammalian life 
{in Australia and New Zealand] except that of one of the oldest 
and least highly developed orders, the Marsupials.” Mr. Romanes 
must surely have included New Zealand by a slip of the pen. 
There are no indigenous Mammalia at all in New Zealand except 
the ubiquitous bats, and a more than legendary carnivorous 
‘creature—only known apparently by its footprints. As to 


Australia there are, in addition, of course, to a most varied 
assortment of Marsupials, not only bats, but the aquatic rodent 
Hydromys, of which there are some five species. 

The book is illustrated by 125 woodcuts and one coloured plate ; 
some of the pictures are decidedly better than others. The infant 
three weeks old supporting itself in a “simian attitude ” upon the 
branch of a tree is good; a judicious arrangement of shadow pre- 
vents the heartrending expression of that infant’s face from being 
too apparent to the tender-hearted reader. The figure of the hydra 
(on p. 111) is provided with so much unnecessary environment 
that it forcibly suggests a pollard willow growing upon the banks 
of a stream with a background of distant mountains. Balano- 
glossus (fig. 48) is not, we may remark, nearly so black as Mr. 
Romanes’s artist has painted it. The most striking series of 
figures are those illustrating the effects of artificial selection ; 
they occupy 14 full pages. The author considers them to be @ 
“tolerably extensive” series; extensive they certainly are, but 
not always tolerable; they have got the appearance of cheap 
lithographs which often form the frontispiece to shilling hand- 
books to the farm and garden. We must admit, however, that, 
although not pleasing, they seem accurate, and will, no doubt, 
serve a useful purpose. 


SHORT STORIES.* 


fe of the five stories that make up “Q.’s” last volume are, 
with one exception, worthy of the high place the writer has 
gained in the art of fiction. “A Blue Pantomime” cannot be 
considered successful, though we are willing to believe it is an 
“improvement,” as the author suggests, upon a “boyish ver- 
sion,” published some years since in a magazine, which we have 
not read. All imaginative persons have experienced the peculiar 
mental condition—“fallings from us, vanishings,” &c.—which 
supplies the story with its keynote. Yet the theme is not effec- 
tively worked out in “A Blue Pantomime.” We neither feel the 
apprehension of the uncanny subject at the outset, nor are moved 
by a responsive thrill by the climax. And, it is curious to note, 
this imperfect execution of an admirable design seems to be chiefly 
due to the absence of that preparative art in which “Q.” gene- 
rally shows a rare degree of excellence. He knows how to en- 
velope his story with its own proper atmosphere, and how to 
raise betimes in the reader, by many a light artistic touch, the 
necessary high-strung nervous excitation, just as Poe does, with 
imcomparable skill, in The Fall of the House of Usher. In “I 
saw Three Ships” “Q.” is exceedingly happy in exercising this 
gift. The very humorous passages in this dramatic story, which 
are worthy, by the way, of the raciest dialogues in Troy Town, 
or the best stories of that excellent humourist, the late lamented 
Hicks, of Bodmin, are no mere comic interludes, like the humor- 
ous scenes in an Elizabethan tragi-comedy. They serve to 
heighten the tragic presentment of the unhappy and betrayed 
hero, the love-lorn Zeb, Young Zeb Minards is a Cornish 
fisherman, who, in defiance of the local superstition that it is un- 
lucky to save a drowning man’s life, rescues from shipwreck a 
stranger who cunningly assumes his name and supplants him in 
the affection of his beloved. Driven desperate by his wrongs, 
Zeb vows vengeance, and schemes to deliver his enemy into the 
hands of the press-gang. At the critical hour, however, he 
repents, and carries off his rival hidden in a cart of sea-weed from 
under the very eyes of the gang. Not to be outdone, the sham 
Zeb forces the true Zeb to exchange clothes with him, and, 
arrayed in the wedding finery of his reconciled foe, the latter gets 
him to church and is married. Such, in outline, is the story. 
As told by “Q.” it glows with colour, and human passion, 
humour, and pathos, and is altogether a most effective example 
of artistic narration. The Cornish speech is not merely employed 
as a philologer would have it, but with apt humour and genuine 
actuality. Not that the speech of Troy Town is mainly 
Cornish, for such Gallicisms as “ally couchez,” “ rende voo,” and 
“ causey” (causer) are common to both sides of the Tamar, and 
every hedger through the length and breadth of Devon uses the 
term “suent,” which the old crowder and leader of the church 
musicians applies to the serpent which Elias had blown from his 
youth up (p. 11). Of the remaining stories, “The Haunted 
mn” is quite equal to the best of the collection entitled 
Naughts and Crosses, and the highwayman’s story, “ The Two 
Householders,” is a masterpiece. 
Under Other Conditions is chiefly remarkable for the new 
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avatar it presents of that old favourite in romantic fiction, the 
Mysterious Being. Dr. Ezariel, who plays strange pranks, of a 
hypnotic or telepathic kind, among Italian mountains and lakes, 
and on the topmost tors of rugged Dartmoor, shows some 
points of affinity with the marvellous creations of the illus- 
trious Maturin, or the author of A Strange Story, and other 
wonder-working romances. Not that he is guilty of dark com- 
pacts, or a leader of IJi/uminati, or the last Rosicrucian, though 
he caused as much consternation and wonder as if he were all 
these. He is merely a visitor from another planet living on earth 
“ under other conditions.” It is a pity, perhaps, he should have 
recourse to such well-observed means of exercising power as 
mesmerism and thought-reading afford, and has little to tell of 
the nature of other worlds and societies. The argument in 
favour of a plurality of inhabited worlds is by no means forcibly 
urged in the chapter “A Remarkable Conversation,” which is 
so inconclusive and so abruptly ended that it suggests some pre- 
mature accident at the introduction of the fourth tumbler. Yet, 
withal, Dr. Ezariel’s exploits are not a little surprising. He 
takes up a volume of Plato for the first time, and shows a com- 
plete knowledge of the philosopher on closing it. He paralyses 
his enemies at a glance of his eye, and revives dying persons with 
a@ drop or two from a mysterious phial. He has his flying- 
machines, too, which are driven by electricity, in one of which 
he takes a pleasant voyage with some earthly friends from Great 
Mis Tor to the Swiss Alps As to the Plato incident, it seems 
that he was still more the friend of truth than of Plato, or, as he 
says in his enigmatic style, “ I may know truth, and Plato knew 
truth, but I do not know Plato.” 

Something of enigma clings to The Sinner’s Comedy ; for it is 
hard to decide who the sinner is in the story, and what is the 
comedy. Of story, indeed, there is little enough in this clever 
and even brilliant, if not entirely satisfactory, little book. A 
delicate perception of the ironical unfitness of things in this 
world is among the author's most distinctive gifts, and in the 
touching story of the unselfish and heroic Anna Christian and the 
Bishop’s devotion it finds its most striking expression. These 
characters are revealed with uncommon insight. Indeed, it 
may be said that the author, though somewhat apt to indulge 
over-much in mere epigram in delineating persons, excels in 
sketching character by a kind of introspection that suggests a 
few rapid flashes of a search-light. In the dialogue of The 
Sinner’s Comedy there are many examples of this process, The 
speakers act and react upon each cther, and are made to reveal 
themselves, even to the depths, by what appears to a chance 
phrase only. Perhaps, the persons in the story are too uniformly 
brilliant of speeeh and apt in epigram, but there is no denying 
that they are cleverly drawn, and drawn from life. 


HUXLEY’S ESSAYS ON CONTROVERTED QUESTIONS.* 


A$’ we turned over the pages—for the most part very well 
known ones—of Professor Huxley’s Essays on Controverted 
Questions (which he has reprinted in a form cruelly unwieldy 
from one who, as he not vainly boasts, enjoys the calumet, and 
who ought to have thought of the comfort of other lovers thereof 
in wielding his book and the implement), we came on the following 
note :— 
‘ Yet I must somehow have laid hold of the root of the 
matter; for many years afterwards, when Dean Mansell’s 
Bampton Lectures were published, it seemed to me I alread 
knew all that this eminently Agnostic thinker had to tell 
me. 
And as we read a strange thing happened. The pages of Mr. 
Huxley seemed to melt away, and there appeared in their stead 
other pages in an unfamiliar, but intelligible, letter, which some- 
how or other (somehow or other is the familiar thing in dreams) 
‘we knew to be New Zealand type of the year 4000, or thereabouts, 
and to express the opinions of a New Zealander retour de London 
Bridge. The words ran thus :— 

It has been absurdly maintained by a few belated disciples of 
the Scientific Church, who, instead of quietly battening on the 
endowments which the zeal of our ancestors bestowed on them, 
struggle against the clearest demonstrations of a more enlightened 
age, that this passage is the work of T. H. Husley, one of their 
oracles in the nineteenth century. It is somewhat uncertain 
whether T, H. Huxley ever existed, and more than uncertain 
whether he was the author of the writings which now go by his 
name. But if nothing survived save this passage, it would be 
sufficient to prove how utterly untrustworthy ts the canon of the 


° Essays on Controverted Questions, By T. H. Huxley. London: 
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Huzleian scriptures, as our fat Professors have received it. We shall 
not dwell much on the fact that, though vestiges exist of an immoral 
and unworthy attempt to make out that the lectures to which the 
pseudo-Huxley is referring, and which are now generally admitted to 
be among the noblest relics of philosophical Christianity, were of an 
atheistic, or at least Agnostic, tendency, there is no doubt that their 
author was a sincere and staunch defender of orthodoxy. This 
would not of itself be conclusive, for the rage of controversy, as the 
Scientifics have too often shown, goes fast and far. But there is 
a much stronger proof. Fortunately authentic registers of the 
sometime University of Oxford have been preserved, and that part 
of the list of Bampton Lecturers which concerns this period is 
supported by all the best texts elsewhere. There is no such name 
as “ Dean Mansell” there, though there is the name of “ Mansel,” 
who, it is from other mentions not improbable, afterwards became 
Dean of St. Paul's. Now is it, for one moment, probable that, if 
the real Huxley ever existed, and if he wrote these essays, he would 
have been guilty of a gross error in spelling the name of a con- 
temporary who was well known, who might be called famous? 
It is impossible to believe it, This Huxley—the Huxley of 
Scientific hagiology—is represented to us as a man of scrupulous 
exactitude, of high personal honour, excessively sens itive (as his con- 
troversies, fragmentary as they are, with Gladstone, Wace, Lilly, 
and others prove) to the minutest details of citation and argument. 
Would he have been guilty of sweh an oversight? Couldhe? He 
who has left us long disquisitions on “ Gabara” and “ Gadara,” 
“ Gerasa” and “ Gergesa”? The thing 1s not improbable; it is 
impossible. No! If the Scientifics can bring no better evidence 
than this evidence, vitiated as it is by the most irrefragable argu- 

ments of internal falsity, they had better shut up shop. 

“ How childish they were in the fortieth century!” thought we 
to ourselves as, the dream hardly faded, the New Zealand 
document disappeared and Mr. Huxley's stout tome resurged. 
Childish, certainly. And yet?—and yet? Is the argument so 
very different from those which Mr. Huxley's revered masters, 
the Biblical critics, have been using for two centuries? Is it so 
very different from the arguments which he himself uses passim 
in this very book ? 

We must leave the complete answer to this possibly imperti- 
nent question to his readers. The bulk of the volume consists of 
papers which have made a considerable noise during the last few 
years, some of which have been at the time of their appearance 
commented on at length in these pages, and most of which seem 
to us to be hopelessly vitiated by a fallacy which on these occa- 
sions we have more than once pointed out. This fallacy is the 
confusion of what Mr. Huxley himself agrees to call “ Nature” 
and “ Supernature,” and the demand that the things of the second 
shall conform to the laws of the first. That these essays have 
many lively and excellent characteristics, and do always more or 
less “ stimilate,” we agree in the heartiest manner. We are not, 
indeed, quite sure that the author's apologies for retaining and re- 
printing his “ vivacities of language ” are quite sufficient. For we 
believe that the sharpest, the liveliest, and the most earnest con- 
troversy can be carried on without any such vivacities of language 
at all, But we are not concerned to defend Mr. Huxley’s opponents. 
Some of them are very well able to defend themselves; others 
have argued in a manner which gave him an easy triumph over 
their arguments, if not over their conclusions. He would not 
have had so easy a time of it with that divine whose name he 
has shown an apostolical inability to spell. 

The fresh interest of the present book lies, of course, chiefly in 
a Prologue of some fifty or more pages, in which Mr. Huxley 
resumes his views and defends his position. To some it may be a 
relief to learn that, if he will only admit the Bible not to be 
inspired, Professor Huxley would be almost a fanatic for the study 
of the Bible from the Humanist and anthropological point of view, 
to others, that he thinks it the most democratic book in the world ; 
while to yet others it may be a grief that he has hard things to 
say of “Protestants.” Our withers are unwrung; our heart- 
cockles unwarmed. The Protestant Consuls are quite at liberty 
to see, if they like, that the Protestant Republic takes no harm 
from Mr. Huxley. If the Bible is the most democratic book in 
the world, our edition is different from Mr. Huxley’s. As 
members of the Church of England who receive the Bible as 
inspired, we experience a faint difficulty in perceiving how the 
doctrine that the Bible contains the words of Him who made 
man interferes with its interest or authority as a document of 
man’s faculties. We are students, too, of those faculties, and Mr. 
Huxley has himself given us a remarkably interesting document 
in regard to them in this Prologue. Its most interesting points 
we find in two propositions—one to the effect that the author i 
discussing “allegations respecting matters lying within the pro- 
vince of natural knowledge, which he believes to be erroneous 
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‘for himself, he is bound to say that the term Nature covers the 
totality of that which is.” We, in our turn, are bound to say that 
these two passages, taken in juxtaposition, reduce Mr. Huxley’s 
book to a matter of very high curiosity certainly, but of curiosity 
merely. For the entire contention of his opponents, among 
whom, with the highest respect for him, we rank ourselves, is that 
the term Nature does not cover the totality of that which is; that 
the supernatural complement of that totality is quite different 
from Nature, is at least probably governed by different laws, and 
certainly cannot be proved to be governed by the same; therefore, 
that any attempt to admit or to exclude facts of “ Supernature” 
because of their ability or ‘inability to establish themselves in 
accordance with natural laws is a fallacy of the most hopeless 
kind. We could produce from this Prologue not a few instances 
of the minor fallacies into which this initial paralogism has led 
Mr. Huxley. But until he meets the main demurrer—as, to our 
knowledge, he has nowhere yet done—it seems more or less use- 
jess to argue the minor points which may be found scattered all 
over the Essays, and on many of which we should be perfectly 
well prepared to join issue. 

In short, the characteristics of the Prologue are the cha- 

racteristics of the book. We are sure that Mr. Huxley speaks 
with sincerity and conviction in repudiating Mr. Lilly’s imputa- 
tion against him that he “ puts aside as unverifiable everything 
which is beyond the bounds of physical science,” yet it is obvious 
from every page in his book, and from the contrasted declarations 
which we have just quoted in particular, that he does in effect do 
this. And though it is hazardous, and even almost impolite, to 
attempt to explain other people’s mental processes to them, we 
suspect that he does it by a half conscious half unconscious 
petitio principii, extending the domain of what he calls Nature 
over the domain of what he calls Supernature. And so, while 
not explicitly affirming that what is without the bounds of 
physical science is unverifiable, he practically restricts his verifi- 
cations to that which, he assumes, is within them. It is clear 
also that, perhaps from want of a training in literary criticism as 
‘thorough as that which he has received in scientific inquiry, he 
altogether mistakes the value of that kind of literary criticism 
which is called Biblical. For our own parts, we can assure Mr. 
Huxley that the best Biblical critic in posse, if not in esse, whom 
‘we ever met in print is Mr. Ignatius Donnelly. The processes of 
that great man in his Shakspeare cryptogram-hunts, his assump- 
tions, his attitude, his method, are exactly identical with the 
processes, the assumption, the attitude, and the method of Mr. 
‘Huxley’s revered masters in Biblical criticism from Simon to 
Volkmar. When Mr. Huxley “repeats, without the slightest 
fear of refutation, that the four Gospels as they have come to us 
‘are the work of unknown writers,” he perhaps hardly knows how 
curious a figure he cuts in the eyes of some careful students of 
logic and literature. For observe, he does not say that he sees 
grave reasons to doubt whether the known or assumed writers 
«are the true ones. He is positively certain that they are not. 
He asserts that “ Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John” did not write 
‘the Gospels as we have them. Now, it would not be very easy to 
prove such a negative in any case, even in a time quite close to 
our own. It has as yet been as hard for the ingenuity of patient 
and competent inquirers to prove that Francis did not write 
“Junius” as to prove that he did; and, in default of evidence, which 
is very recently forthcoming, or of tests of style, which are highly 
dubious, the task must always be one of the extremest difficulty, 
But Mr. Huxley, referring to a division of literature as to which 
we have practically no contemporary documents external to itself 
to guide us at all, is certain that four persons did not write the 
Four Gospels. We can only say that we admire his sacred bold- 
ness. We could not pretend to knowledge on such a basis. We 
are no voyants. We do know, having examined it fairly, that 
the evidence against the supposed authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel is exceediugly weak, and that the evidence against the 
supposed authorship of the other three is next to valueless. We 
do know that the evidence on the other side is as strong, at least, 
as the evidence on which the authorship of a large number of 
profane books is accepted. But, as a matter of evidence, we 
could not speak so freely on the one—the easier, the affirmative— 
side as Mr. Huxley does on the other, the more difficult, the 
negative. His Agnosticism is infinitely more confident than our 
gnosis. 

These strange paralogisms appear throughout, and vitiate 
seriously the value of what is still an interesting book. We 
care, as we have always been, somewhat in the dark as to 
the motive which induces Mr. Huxley, as it has induced so 
many others, to strain logic and outrage probability in order to 
deny what it can certainly do them no harm to accept. We do not 
suppose that Mr. Huxley is afraid of being damned ; and if he is, 
his fear of itself proves with terrible force what his arguments 


disprove with lamentable weakness. If he is not afraid of being 
damned, what does it matter? Why spend all this heat, all this 
labour, all this ingenuity, learning, what not, in formulating, 
defending, and endeavouring to clothe in all sorts of insufficient 
covering the nakedness of one simple fallacy :—“ Man couldn’t 
do this. Therefore, God didn’t.” 


THE GENTLEWOMAN AT HOME.* 


OF all the volumes hitherto published in this rather aggressive 

and alarming series, we gratefully recognize The Gentle- 
woman at Home as having the truest resemblance to “the 
genuine article.” Mrs. Talbot Coke’s contribution is written in a 
lively and pleasant way, and if she wanders rather wide of her 
subject at times, she is always sensible when she accidentally 
keeps to the point, and truly feminine in her harmless affection 
for the use of many adjectives. After having played leapfrog 
with the gentlewomen in their Book of Sports, and followed ttem 
in their ideas of hygiene, and learned from them what they think 
is “ good Society,” we are thankful to be allowed to contemplate 
them at Home, a place from which we should not be altogether 
sorry if they never emerged. Mrs. Talbot Coke gives her views 
on the decoration and, above all, the colouring of “the Home.’ 
We find it difficult to put ourselves in the position of any one 
possessing a house and yet lacking all ideas how to furnish and 
make it homelike. But apparently our author has a large con- 
sulting practice, and those who follow her recipes are not likely 
to go very far wrong. 

We could wish that for the sake of “pure colour” there were 
fewer descriptions dealing in bronzy browny yellows, or greeny 
lettuce, or tawny coppery toned reds. Those who have an eye 
for true colour will interpret these words aright, but for the 
totally ignorant, and we must presume it is for them this book is 
written, they are dangerously vague words, and the result may 
be too often found in muddy and heavy tones. We are also in- 
clined to think that Liberty silk, quilled, and fussily frilled, is 
recommended in rather extravagant quantities. In the chapter 
on “Table Decoration,” we must object very decidedly to the 
mixture of ribbons with flowers. The only proper place for a bow 
of ribbon is on the dress, and for the purpose of tying some material, 
but “Liberty sashes of turquoise silk meandering amongst the 
flowers, and tied in a large careless bow at either end,” or “eight 
yellow silk sashes, like the spokes of a wheel, ending in a careless 
knot before the plates of the eight guests,” such “ decorations” are 
enough to spoil the best of appetites. The appropriate is the essen- 
tial thing, and without it nothing is in good taste. Sashes and bows 
and spokes of wheels are utterly useless and meaningless on a 
dinner table, and, therefore, lack the essentials of true decoration. 
“‘ Madam’s Garden” and “ On the Shelf” are written with a kindly 
thought of those whose lives are not all sunshine, and the invalid 
who has looked to Mrs. Coke for enlivening her dull surroundings, 
and lightening the life which has to be passed on her narrow couch, 
will not be eent empty away. Practical experience obviously 
dictates most of the recommendations in this book, and we be- 
lieve it will be found suggestive and helpful to many. 


VOLCANOES.+ 


OF late years so much has been written on the subject of 
volcanoes that there is little room for a new book. But the 
publishers, we suppose, required one for their series, and Dr. Hull 
has supplied it. As Professor Judd had already treated volcanoes 
(“ The International Scientific Series”) in a masterly fashion from 
the more scientific standpoint, Dr. Hull has had to regard them 
in a more geographical aspect. He makes as much use as possible 
of his personal experiences, especially in Palestine, the latter 
being the most novel part of the work, It is, in short, a consci- 
entious piece of book-making, diversified by a few blunders, 

As examples of these is the statement that tridymite is “a 
form of crystalline quartz,” when the author should have written 
silica. Apollonarius for Apollinaris, and lampophyre (thrice) for 
lamprophyre, whereby the name is made complete instead of 
incomplete nonsense. The Wolf Rock is a phonolite, not a leucite 
basalt, and gabbro is not a volcanic rock, unless the latter term 
be extended to include granite, which Dr. Hull expressly ex- 
cludes. But his proposed classification of igneous rocks is a 
marvel of confusion, for which there is no excuse, since little 
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difference of opinion now exists among competent petrologists. 
Paternal affection doubtless caused him to favour a gratuitous 
and improbable hypothesis, emitted by Dr. E. G. Hull, as to the 

igin of the domite masses in Auvergne; but he would have 
done well to explain to the student how any movement in the 
mass of basalt could have produced the curious flexures in the 
columns at the Clamshell Cave, Staffa. Why does he credit Mr. 
Blake with the discovery that the felsites of Llyn Padarn are of 
volcanic origin, when that was placed beyond all question, by 
more than one observer, before 1880 ? 

There are numerous illustrations, but few of them are good. 
The microscopic sections of Vesuvian minerals will not be of much 
use to the student; those of rocks are poorly executed. The 
cone of the Peak of Teneriffe, after Von Buch, is of impossible steep- 
ness, and the ridiculous diagram of Cotopaxi is again reproduced 
from Humboldt’s book, For this, after Mr. Whymper’s admirable 
picture in the Great Andes of the Equator, there is no excuse. 
Dr. Hull seems to have forgotten that it has been proved by this 
traveller that Humboldt cannot have been within two thousand 
feet of the summit of Chimborazo. In short, except for the 
accounts of two comparatively recent events—the eruption of 
Krakatoa and the latest Charleston earthquake—the student will 
not find much in the book which he could not obtain elsewhere 


at least as well. 


TRE ACCESSION OF QUEEN MARY.* 


lew is a reprint which we should rather have expected from 
the Sociedad de Bibliofilos Espaiioles than from an English 
editor and publishers. Mr. Garnett was of another opinion, and 
Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen have agreed with him. Hence this 
nicely printed text and translation of the narrative of Antonio 
de Guaras. “Estan en su casa, donde son reyes de ella,” as 
Cervantes might say. They are masters of their own house, and 
may do as they please with it. Our part is to thank them for 
whatever pleasure or profit we may get from their book, and to 
make our remarks on the way in which they have brought it out. 
This second part of our rights cannot be performed without some 
differences of opinion with the editor. Mr. Garnett has decided to 
reproduce the text with the abbreviations common in books of the 
early sixteenth century—lines or dots over a vowel to indicate that 
a consonant is suppressed, crosses on the tail of a “p” to show 
that it stands for the whole syllable “ pro,” and so forth. Now 
this is indispensable in a facsimile, and would be right enough in 
& publication which was designed to show how closely the type 
of the early printers followed the form of the manuscript writing. 
But this is not a facsimile, nor is it meant to illustrate the 
history of printing. Therefore, we are rather exasperated than 
not when we get “ql” for qual, or “ quié” for quien, Once or 
twice we should like to know whether Mr. Garnett is deliberately 
following the printer’s errors of the Medina de Campo edition of 
1554, or whether his printer has committed errors of his own. 
Adé de, as two words, was bad printing in 1554. In 1892 the 
word should be printed “adonde.” “ Insigniaer exerunt” was, 
and is, bad for insignia erererunt. If the original has been 
followed in its blunders there has, we think, been supererogation 
of accuracy. If the blunders are modern, does this not make the 
laboured precision of the reprint look a little foolish ? 

As regards the matter of the reprint, the narrative of Antonio 
de Guaras, we must confess that its interest seems to us to 
be limited. It shows that there was an alert Spanish com- 
mercial gentleman living in London in the middle of the sixteenth 
century who acted as chargé d'affaires during the absence of an 
ambassador. It tells us how things looked to him, but that is 
nearly all. Mr. Garnett thinks that Guaras really adds to our 
knowledge when he says that Mary left Hunsdon before hearing 
of her brother’s death. But the Spaniard was not there himself, 
and his evidence is therefore of doubtful value. We cannot agree 
with Mr. Garnett that Mary could not have reasonably com- 
plained after her arrival in Norfolk that the Council had not 
informed her of Edward's death “ if she had spent the intervening 
period upon the highway.” Mary might very reasonably do what- 
ever would make her own case look best, and the Council’s look 
worst. Besides, reasonable or unreasonable, the complaint does 
not prove, or even imply, that Mary did not know. “ You ought 
to have told me” and “I have not been told by another” are not 
identical statements. In any case the point is of trifling im- 
portance. When Guaras speaks as an eyewitness his narrative 
Narrative o 
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has the interest which must always belong to the words of one 
who saw memorable things with his own eyes. His account of 
the execution of Northumberland is striking. It confirms the 
old evidence that this very wicked man died desperate and 
reluctant, and will add to the now considerable body of proof 
that men were not beheaded at a block, but stretched full length 
on the ground. The passage is, indeed, the most vivid in the 
narrative, and will bear quotation :— 

‘ Having spoken thus, almost word for word as I have said, 
withdrawing himself from the rail, he knelt in the middle of 
the scaffold and read a prayer in a book presented to him by 
the aforesaid Bishop, his confessor, and repeated the creed in 
Latin with great devotion, and thereupon his vesture was 


taken off and his eyes bandaged, and at the time when he had 
to cast himself upon the beam where his head should be cut 
off with an axe, he made the sign of the cross, which was a 
great offence to some, as well as the discourse he had spoken. 
And as the bandage was not well fitted when he was about to 
stretch himself upon the beam, he rose again upon his knees, 
and surely figured to himself the terrible dreadfulness of 
death. At the moment when he again stretched himself out, 
as one who constrained himself and willed to consent patiently 
without saying anything, in the act of laying himself out in- 
actively and afraid, he smote his hands together, as who 
should say this must be, and cast himself upon the said 
beam, and the executioner struck oif his head at a blow, and 
may our Lord be pleased to have him in His holy glory!’ 


Guaras, as was indeed a matter of course, was a strong 
partisan of a marriage between Mary and Philip. In his anxiety 
to recommend that alliance, he even went so far as to declare 
that the Queen was of “‘ matchless beauty.” The narrative was 
written to the Duke of Albuquerque immediately after Mary’s 
coronation, with which it stops. Guaras puts the number of 
Catholics in England as compared to those of “ the sect” at one 
hundred to four, and when the word Catholic is used as Fnglish- 
men then used it, and should use it now, he was probably not 
far wrong. 

A few words of praise must be given to the get-up of the book, 
which is excellent. Mr. Garnett’s translation reads easily, but its 
accuracy is at times of the mere dictionary order. In the passage 
we have quoted the words “ inactively and afraid” are a some- 
what tame rendering of the Spanish “perezosamente con el 
temor.” Lingeringly from fear was the way in which Northum- 
berland resigned himself to his death. But it would be un- 
becoming not to thank Mr. Garnett for a translation which must 
be a voluntary contribution of his to the cause of English history ; 
and though we cannot think that Guaras adds to our knowledge, 
it is always interesting to look at the past through the eyes of a 


contemporary. 


ROD AND RIVER.* 


bigger is a refinement in this especially good work on fly-fishing 

which is very attractive ; and the natural flies, the ephemerids 
and others, with all their surpassing beauty, are described by a 
fisherman who knows and loves the supremely delicate work of 
nature, which, in the short-lived imago stage of existence, has sent to 
flit over the waters of romantic streams insects of the brightest hue, 
of the most exquisite form, equipped with wings of fairy texture, 
that for a few hours or a few days dance in the sunbeams to seek 
their mates, and then to die; the next generation to spend two 
years in the ugliest of grub forms, until, shaking off their scales, 
they appear that day two years to fret their hour on the stage of 
the shortest and gayest of lives. Major Fisher tells about all 
this with a loving pen, the ephemerids, a numerous tribe, being a 
favourite prey of the trout, and he treats of how these fanciful 
creatures are to be imitated with feather, fur, and silk on a 
treacherous hook to bring the wily trout to bank. 

He, like other fishermen of taste, gives the palm to trout-fish- 
ing, though he does not neglect the grayling and the salmon. 
The art of trout-fishing is the finer, therefore it is the more 
attractive to the true artist. In these pages the fineness of the 
art is fully exemplified, and for this reason among the rest they 
have a right to the highest praise. 

Major Fisher devotes his first chapters, and the most of his 
good work, to trout-fishing, and gives every detail that a fisher- 
man should know in a pleasant downright style, with no waste of 
words. The natural history of the fish, and of the flies which he 
devours, is a very attractive part of the book, and proves, if 
proof were wanting, that not the least pleasure in sport, possibly 
the most to such as he, is the pursuit of the knowledge of the 
animal and his ways, rather than the pursuit of the quarry itself, 
This raises the fisherman above the worm and the beetle, which 
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are of the earth earthy, into the sphere of the ephemerids and their 
other winged companions of airy flights. 

“The best fishing month of all the year is ‘leafy June,’ the 

most beautiful of all the twelve. Everything is out and about 
in June, flowers, birds, fish, all seem to revel in the sunlight of 
the summer’s day” (Prefatory p. xv.) This extract from the 
Preface is a good text on which to enlarge on the merits of the 
work, and attention must be called to some of its salient points. 
The author complains of the ignorance of the habits of fish on the 
part of fishermen, and proceeds to enlighten them in many very 
interesting particulars. It is only too evident that even fisher- 
men, whose precarious livelihood depends upon fish, have not 
informed themselves of matters of the utmost importance to 
them, as the officials of the Marine Biological Laboratory at 
Plymouth can testify, who are at work to remedy the evil. 
Thirteen of the Salmonide are mentioned, classified by Yarrell, 
whom Major Fisher considers the best authority on the subject, 
and of these he takes seven as worthy of the attention of the fly- 
fisher—the salmon, the bull-trout, the salmon-trout or sea-trout, 
the salmet or parr, the common trout, the great lake trout 
(Salmo ferox), and the grayling. He has a strong feeling on the 
subject of the pollution of rivers, and pity it is that fishermen 
alone seem to take this great evil to heart, an evil that pervades 
the whole life of the nation, and with the sympathy of the 
naturalist, he protests that otters, herons, kingfishers, &c., com- 
monly condemned as the enemies of fish and fishermen, do an 
infinitesimal amount of harm in comparison with sewerage, gas, 
and other abominations, or even with a big trout. As his book 
should be a classic on fly-fishing, may its influence be felt by the 
otter, the heron, and the kingfisher, and in pleading for these 
children of nature may it be blessed with the praise of many 
readers. 

Flies have the author's special attention, and fly-fishers, it seems, 
are as ignorant of the fly as they are of the fish. The ephemerid 
par excellence is the May-fiy, for which trout are excessively 
greedy. Other well-known fishing flies are also classed as 
ephemerids, though some of them live three, four, to eight days. 
Of these the blue-dun, or blue-upright of Devonshire, or blue- 
boa of Yorkshire, is one of the best known and most used. 

“ As a rule, the largest and wariest fish are only to be taken by 
means of the smallest flies and the finest gut,” we find at page 86. 
And it is the best fisherman who catches the best fish. The 
flies are described under their fishing names in full detail, with 
the feathers, furs, silk, &c., with which their imitations should 
be tied. These pages should be studied by the fisherman. He 
will find advice from a skilful hand on rods, lines, and hooks, as 
well as flies, so given as to be available by the aid of the index 
without wasting time in searching for a needle in a bundle of 
hay, as some would have youdo. Major Fisher truly remarks 
that a fish looking at a fly from under water, the fly being 
between his eye and the light—which to him is probably strong— 
is a very different thing from the fisherman looking at the fly 
from the reverse aspect, and this accounts for the curious 
artificial flies that find favour with fish, Trout, however, differ 
exceedingly from salmon, to which we shall refer later on. Fish 
have a great power to expel a fly from their mouths. The mouth 
consists of a hard scaly substance, except the tongue, which may 
be a trifle more sensitive, and one may be allowed to doubt 
whether the fish feels any pain when hooked, except a slight 
prick. He fights vigorously for his liberty, and he uses his power 
of rejecting the disappointing morsel from his mouth to the utmost. 
To hook a fish well is therefore essential, and the instructions 
on casting a line, the hooks to be used—some very small—and 
playing the fish are ample, and as sound as a first-rate practi- 
tioner can make them. The dry-fly and the wet-fly are described 
as quite distinct and different in their use forfishing. The author 
prefers the dry-fly, which can be used with effect on streams that 
flow with more or less placidity and maintain the finest trout. 
The brawling brooks of the mountains, where the trout are small, 
cannot well float the dry-fly, and to them the wet-fly, so much 
better known, must be thrown. The dry-fly, with a small hook 
and very fine tackle, skilfully cast for the bigger fish, requires the 
higher art, and is therefore more to the taste of the past-master 
of the craft. To make your own flies is a worthy ambition, and 
Major Fisher makes his; but he warns the ambitious that it 
takes infinite trouble, industry, and pains to learn to make them, 
as they should be made with great accuracy, great neatness, and 
great strength. Some professional fishermen, who seem to live 
on the streams, certainly make very rough-looking flies, with 
which they catch a great many fish; but their intimate know- 
ledge of their river, and the many hours they are at it every day, 
may be a set-off to the finer skill of the greater artist. Besides, 
the professional fisherman, whose sole idea is to catch fish—the 


birds, the flowers, the hills, and the dales being things of naught 


to him—fishes with every bait the fish will take, and impales the 
worm or the beetle with a reckless disregard of everything byt 
his business. 

Trout-fishing having been treated in a masterly manner in the 
first nine chapters of the book, grayling-fishing follows, for whic 
one chapter suffices, and the all-important salmon-fishing comes 
last. 


Getting hold of a really big fish at one end of a rod and ling © 


with yourself at the other end is to fishermen about the mogt 
joyful thing that any one can experience. Major Fisher teljy 
us, after a sufficient study of all authorities besides his ow 
observation, that there are three species of fish of the salmon 
kind that resort to the rivers for breeding and to the sea for 
restoring their exhausted energies. These are the salmon, the 
bull-trout, and the sea-trout or peal. The salmon and bull-troug 
are so much alike that it is difficult to distinguish them without 
examining their gill-covers with some care. The bull-trout some 
times attain to over seventeen or eighteen pounds weight, and 
are mistaken for salmon by experienced fishermen. The salmon 
is called a parr when young before it gets its scales, a smolt after 
it has got its scales and leaves the river for the sea, a grilse in its 
first year before it has ever spawned, then a salmon, and a 
kelt after it has spawned, male or female. Salmon ascend 
the rivers at all seasons, and all three fish return to the sea about 
the month of April. Many more very interesting particulars are 
given; and the rod, line, flies, and hook, together with the 
behaviour of the fisherman, are treated with a hand which every 
one who knows anything about it will acknowledge as competent 
to tell of such things. Salmon before spawning do not feed, 
which, considering the time they take to ascend to the spawning. 
beds, according to the length of the river and the weather, is » 
very remarkable fact. There can be no question that they go up 
in fine condition, and come back lean and wasted ; but, if they do 
not feed, how is it they are taken with the fly and minnow? The 
salmon-fisher knows that they are very capricious, and he uses 
flies of the most extravagant colouring—of which a list of thirty- 
eight different kinds is given at p. 314—to us like nothing in 
the heavens above or the waters beneath; but Major Fisher 
says that in all probability these monsters, as they are moved in 
the water, appear to the salmon like shrimps, which he would go 
for as his favourite food at sea, The facts are notorious, what- 
ever the explanation may be, and this theory seems the most 
rational. Salmon do not take the fly in blazing light, and in 
comparative darkness they may mistake the fly for anything. 
Their powers of expulsion may lead them to take any brilliant 
thing, confident that they can reject it if disappointing to the 
palate. Kelts are ravenous, and will devour anything, which 
accounts for the injury inflicted on trout streams by salmon, 
The fisher on the upper reaches of a river is victimized by the 
law that protects the salmon at the expense of the trout. Arti- 
ficial spawning-beds would be very beneficial to the salmon 
fisheries, and would save the salmon the trouble of going up 
to the trout streams. But these things are not understanded of 
the many, and our fisheries, both of the sea and rivers, have only 
now just begun to be studied as one of the best means of supply- 
ing food to man. 

‘We commend Major Fisher’s book most heartily to the angler, 
and to all who want to know about the charms of fishing. 


THE AINU OF FAR-EASTERN ASIA.* 


Y typos author of this unpretending volume, the outcome of many 
years’ devoted study of the language, habits, and religion of 
an obscure but very interesting people, tells us at the outset that 
the subjects of his researches should be known as Ainu, not 
as Aino, a contemptuous Japanese expression signifying a mongrel 
race half-way between man and brute—a nation of “missing 
links,” in fact. But Atnu unaltered would in a Japanese mouth 
be a much more insulting name. A imu might be rendered “O 
those dogs,” inu being the Japanese word for “dog,” a vocable 
which philological amateurs may like to compare with the Chinese 
Kiuen and the Latin canis. Where the Ainu came from there is 
little to show, probably from the north-east corner of Asia and 
the adjacent islands. They are still found on the Kamschatkan 
mainland, in the Kuriles, and in Karafuto (Saghalien), as 
well as in Yezo, where they number some 17,000, but appear 
to be already on the high road to extinction. It is with 
the Yezo Ainu that the present work is concerned. Their lan- 
guage has been investigated by Mr. Chamberlain, and more fully 
* The Ainu of Ji : the Religi iti 
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by the author, who has published a‘dictionary and grammar 
of Ainu speech which reniinds one, with curious force, of 
pure Japanese, yet differs altogether from the tongue of old 
Nippon. Like Japanese and Korean, and, indeed, most of the 
languages of the Far East, Ainu still preserves the secret of its 
origin and kinship, probably because we know 60 little about the 
languages of the Ostiaks, Samoyedes, Tunguses, and Chukchis. 
At no very remote period an Ainu race still occupied the greater 
portion of the Japanese islands not then wholly conquered by 
the progenitors of the modern Japanese. “When our august 
ancestors,” quotes Mr. Batchelor from the oldest Japanese 
document extant, written about the beginning of the eighth 
eentury of our era, “descended from heaven in a boat, they found 
upon these islands several barbarous races, the most fierce of 
whom were the Ainu,” and in the province of Sendai there still 
exists a stone, set up by the celebrated General Tamura Maro, in 
the ninth century, on the occasion of an expedition against the 
Ainu of the main island of Japan, on which an inscription is even 
aow legible to the effect that the frontier of Ainuland is distant 
only fifty miles. In addition, Mr. Chamberlain has shown that, 
from one end of Japan to the other, numerous place-names are of 
Ainu origin, strangely Japanized, and still more strangely 
Sinicized, so to say, through the use of the Chinese character. The 
name of the great vulcanic mountain, Fuji itself, is an instance, 
the word being, according to Mr. Batchelor, nothing more than 
the Ainu huchi, fire, or, according to the more probable theory of 
Mr. Chamberlain, a Japonization of the Ainu pets or pits, a heap, 
which a Japanese tongue would naturally fashion into or con- 
found with the word fuji, the name of the Wistaria, a very 
common plant on the mountain slopes, or transcribe in Chinese as 
fwji, immortal, so embodying an ancient myth of Celestial origin. 


The principal additions made in these pages to Miss Bird’s 
well-known and graphic account of the Ainu deal with the 
religious and social ideas and practices of the Ainu race. 
The Ainu are very far from being mere savages. They have a 
definite system of village government, and obey an unwritten 
customary law ; they;practise a well-ordered etiquette, and their 
myths and beliefs do not appear to fall below the standard, not a 
high one, it is true, still accepted by their masters, the Japanese, 
and by the teachers of all Far Eastern Asia, the Chinese. When 
the Ainu meet, they rub their hands together in a peculiar 
manner, invoking blessings upon each other the while, and may 
continue this procedure for a considerable time. They then stroke 
their beards, making a curious rumbling sound in the throat, and 
again rub their fingers and palms together, after which the beard 
is once more stroked, and the business of the interview begins. 
The women behave in a still more curious manner. They do not 
salute their own sex at all, but are extremely respectful to the 
men, covering their eyes and looking down on the ground when 
they pass a male acquaintance or even a male stranger. On 
entering a hut where a man is, a woman first of all removes her 
head-dress, and hangs it on her left arm, She then brushes back 
her front hair, and covers her mouth with her right hand. All 
this is preliminary. When she sees that the man deigns to 
look at her, she draws the right index-finger across the left 
palm, up the left arm to the shoulder, thence across the 
face beneath the nose, and so round backwards behind the 
ears. When Ainu, especially Ainu women, meet after a sepa- 
ration that has lasted some time, they have a pretty way of 
telling each other their experiences in a sort of chant, and 
in the pleasant sound of their singularly sweet voices one 
forgets their wild and unkempt looks. The Japanese women are 
equally remarkable for the sweetness of their voices, but have the 
advantage over their Ainu sisters of delicate and dainty ways, 
the charm of which the most stolid globe-trotter is constrained to 
own. If the women of Ainu-moshiri, as the Ainu call their 
land, are the drudges of the men in their youth and middle age, 
their opportunity for revenge comes with the lapse of years. 
The curses of an angry old woman excite the utmost terror in 
the bravest bear-hunter ; he flies panic-struck from such names as 
shunuma-ash (mangy deer), tontoneppo (bald-pated boar ?), or, 
worst of all, rai-guru (corpse), or inao-sak-guru (godless fellow), 
After death her ghost is regarded with even deeper dread. “ It 
is really wonderful,” says Mr. Batchelor, “what an amount of 
power for evil the ghost of a deceased old woman is supposed to 
possess.” It is only with this power for evil that women are 
endued, no blessing ever proceeds from them, and the evil in- 
fluence is exerted against their own families, against the clan 
they belong to, and the district they inhabit. This curious terror 
of aged females is tolerably widespread, and is, perhaps, due to 
the crabbed and sour disposition, coupled with volubility, deve- 
loped during the long years of brutality and tyranny to which 
women are subjected in the lower stages of human evolution. 
Even in Japan, the principal virtue of the sex, in the estimation 
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of men, is unquestioning and silent submissiveness to father, 
husband, brother, son—and mother-in-law. 

The chapters dealing with the religious notions of the Ainu are 
of extreme interest. Despite their long contact with the 
Japanese, scarcely any trace of Confucianism, Shintoism, or 
Buddhism are found either in their rituals or in their beliefs or 
myths, They have no shrines or temples, but the east end of the 
hut is sacred; to look through the east window is a dire insult 
and offence, and it is east of the house that the devout Ainu 
plants his musa and inao, and fixes on poles the trophies he has 
won in the chase—skulls of bears, and deer, and wolves. We 
seem here to have a memory of some ancient form of sun- 
worship. The musa are assemblages of inao, and the latter are 
peeled willow-wands, whittled in a peculiar manner, so that the 
shavings remain attached in whorled clusters at the point of the 
wand, and often—for there are many kinds of inao—at two or 
three points below as well. These inao are certainly not the gods 
Miss Bird took them to be—the Ainu, polytheists as they are, are 
not idolaters—but offerings to the gods of a vaguely symbolic or 
emblematic nature. No Ainu would dream of setting out on an 
expedition of any kind without renewing his cluster of inao; 
least of all on a bear-hunt, which he considers “the most manly, 
exciting, and useful way in which a person can possibly spend his 
time.” A capital account of a bear-hunt is given by Mr. 
Batchelor, including the curious story of the death of the hunter 
Pinakoro, translated from the Japanese by Professor Chamberlain ; 
but to attempt a summary would spoil the tale. 

A funeral is always followed. by a wake, at which everybody 
who can gets as drunk as possible, Drunkenness, indeed, is the 
Ainu’s one pleasure and chief vice, though to get drunk on 
Japanese saké must be considered an acquired taste. No tomb- 
stone marks the grave, but a rude semblance of an oar is set up, 
from the centre of which hangs the headdress of the deceased. 
So, ages ago, Ulysses told the Pheacian King, was marked the 
tomb of the ill-fated Elpenor :— 

m€apev dxpordre edijpes 

Widows wear a sort of widow's cap, which is certainly better 
than the Chinese and Japanese plan of shaving the head. Of 
death the Ainu have a strange dread, and often regard a death as 
a proof of the laziness or malignity of the deities. On one occa- 
sion when Mr. Batchelor was present, the goddess of fire was 
cursed as having failed in the duty allotted her by the Creator, 
and the gods generally as symbolized by the inao were threatened 
in passionate accents with total cessation of worship. Yet the 
Ainu, whom Mr. Batchelor describes as a really devout and religious 
people, fully believe in the immortality of the soul, The spirit 
has great power to work good or evil on earth, and if that of a 
woman is certain to do all possible harm on the first opportunity. 
Not only are the souls of human beings immortal, but those of 
animals are so also. In the other world life is pretty much what 
it is here, except that there is no pain or sorrow or death. But 
its denizens have this curious characteristic. They consider 
themselves “ to be the natural and substantial people,” and “ look 
upon persons who have not crossed the river of death as ghosts, 
They think of us, in fact, just as we do of them.” There is, 
however, a hell as well as a kamui-kotan, or Paradise—not a place 
of fire, but a “wet underground world,” of eternal damp and 
frost, though some, indeed, believe it to be a place of torment 
by fire. Though his creed be polytheistic, the Ainu believes 
in one Supreme God and Creator, Maker of kotan ‘(places), 
moshiri (worlds), and kando (heaven). The under-gods are 
His servants, governing the world under Him, and while 
some are good (beneficent), others are evil (maleficent), the 
evil gods obeying a chief or devil. None of the gods appear 
to be of an ancestral character except Aioina, the Adam of the 
race—the godship of Yoshitsune, the Japanese hero, is exploded 
by Mr. Batchelor—they are gods of the elements, of the natural 
forces, and of natural phenomena, gods of the mountains, the 
forests, the rivers, the seas, and the estuaries. Of the beneficent 
deities the goddess of fire is the most popular in South Yezo. 
Everything is attributed to the gods, and the stories and myths 
given in this volume—it is impossible to summarize any of them 
without injustice—show that the Ainu have a deep sense of 
the grandeur of the theistic conception. In this particular they 
appear to have attained a higher grade of religious thought than 
their masters have ever reached. The Creator is often addressed 
as the tuntu, or pillar of the universe, or as the shinda, or cradle 
of humanity; and in the word turen, commonly occurring in 
prayers, lies the idea of His providence and guardianship. 
Nevertheless, though they listen readily enough to the exhorta- 
tions of the missionary, his efforts can scarcely be said to be 
successful, In 1889 “one Ainu only was gathered into the 
Church.” 

The Ainu race is dying out, Even Japanese civilizatior kills 
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them. The half-castes are weakly and die early. A people with 
no past, a miserable present, and no future, the Ainu are the dis- 
inherited of the Far East. Yet they have many attractive traits 
under all their wildness and dirt—we can bear some personal 
testimony on their behalf—and it is good that they should have 
found so able, laborious, and sympathetic a witness as the anthor 
of this remarkable volume. 


TWO CLASSICAL BOOKS.* 


Tr the preface which Mr. Bury has written to his edition of 

the Isthmian Odes he makes somewhat defiant allusion to the 
critics who had disapproved of the very ingenious, but not quite 
convincing, “theory of verbal responsions” which formed “an 
exprees feature” in his edition of the Nemean Odes. He has 
nothing to retract, nothing to qualify, and he has again employed 
what he considers an aid to interpretation. Nevertheless, he has 
been discreet enough to lay much less emphasis on the “ word- 
signals ”—eome of which are, no doubt, genuine—and you may 
read a good part of this Commentary without the uncomfortable 
suspicion that the natural meaning of language is being twisted to 
suit a dainty bit of very learned artificiality. Having modified— 
in act, if not in profession—what sober judges must regard as a 
failing, Mr. Bury’s present work will be received with gratitude 
and admiration by those who are qualified to appreciate it. He 
delights in the obscurities of his text. It is one of the charms, 
he says, of the study of Pindar that “nothing is final” about it. 
There will always be something to puzzle and employ the com- 
mentator. Even when the odes were first written they required 
explanation, “The contemporary doubtless could perceive at 
once special allusions which escape us; but if we were told that 
the Greeks themselves did not find the same difference in diffi- 
culty as we between an ode of Pindar and, say, an ode of Euripides, 
the tale would pass our belief.” Of special interest is Mr. Bury’s 
view of Aiginetan history and culture, especially with regard to 
its School of Sculpture, and he takes the opportunity of indulging 
his taste for pretty writing :— 

‘ Looking at these spare correct figures, chiselled with accu- 
rate skill, in their various attitudes—standing, kneeling, or 
reclining, natural, and yet all under a certain constraint—as 
though they were conscious of their symmetrical grouping— 
‘we may wonder what possibilities lay in the school of A®gina, 
what her sculpture would have come to if the development of 
the island had not been arrested. Did any spiritual idea, wait- 
ing to come forth in its hour, lurk, like a dream, behind the 
unspeculative eyes, or under the indifferent serenity of the 
mouths, not set into any character of smile or purpose, not 
betraying the pain of the wounded or the stern intention of 
the fighter—Charis, at this stage of art, finding it necessary, 

one ight say, to veil all faces with a comely mask which told 
only of comeliness? But Aigina was not the place of her 
full revelation.’ 

In original emendation of the text, as in the choice amongst 
his predecessors’ conjectures, it need hardly be said that Mr. 
Bury lacks none of the courage necessary to a successful editor of 
Pindar. At line 14 of the First Isthmian (a well-known diffi- 
culty) he makes an ingenious and plausible suggestion, Séyer for 
7d peév, but does not incorporate it in the passage, which he prints 
as below :— 

‘Hpoddre revxw pev appari reOpinme@ yépas 

Kacropeio evappoga vv dure. 
The MSS. here write revxov, which would have to be taken as 
co-ordinate with ¢@éAw, while the pév is answered by re. Other 
suggestions had been revyew and pédos, but they fail to explain 
the corruption; and, admitting that there is room here for 
scholarly divination, it would be hard to better the dvpev, 
although, as Mr. Bury remarks, revyo is simpler, and preserves 
the idiomatic use of the enclitic. In the following passage— 

reivor yap nowwv duppnrdrar Aaxedaivon cai OnBas érexvobev 

kpariorot 

he displays once more his preference for the judgment of 
Mezger, who joins dy@vav dééAo.c1, in opposition to Dissen, who 
makes dy@vwv dependent on and takes as “in 
the matter of games "—the objections urged against the latter 
view being that in Pindar @yydvw is not elsewhere used with 
the genitive, and—this by no means insuperable—that if dé@do.wr 


* The Isthmian Odes » vieg Edited, with Introduction and Com- 
men by J. B. Bury, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, Editor of 
} My emean Odes of Pindar.” London and New York: Macmillan 


an in an ex 0. le le ew 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. ’ 


means “contests,” the dyavwv becomes redundant. At line 35, 
épedépevor vavayias, Mr. Bury again follows Mezger in rejecting 
the metaphorical interpretation adopted by most recent editors, 
and in holding that Asopodorus had lost his fortune in an 
actual shipwreck—not in any political turmoil. But we are not, 
therefore, to infer that the man was himself on board the 
destroyed vessel. That would be carrying literalness too far,. 
But Mr. Bury does not bind himself hand and foot to Mezger, 
For instance, at-v. 15— 

dpyais etxerat 

dytioas ynpas te 


6 KXeovixov mais— 


he rejects the rendering “boasts that having realized such » 
lot he awaits death” as inconsistent with the context, and ag 
requiring d¢yerOa instead of déEacGa. On the other hand, Mr, 
Bury is scarcely better satisfied—though the substantial dif- 
ference is less—with Dissen’s and Mr. Fennell’s view that 
dvridoas may be rendered compos factus, since for this meaning 
the genitive would be required instead of the dative. The 
latter case, we are told, suggests “a chance meeting,” and then 
—with that superfine scholarship which sometimes leads Mr. Bury 
a little astray—that we have here an example of Greek irony in 
that “ Lampon’s realization of his dearest wishes is described as @ 
chance encounter.” A similar defect—or, if Mr. Bury prefers it, 
a similarly perilous tendency—is displayed in an attractive ap- 
pendix on the supposed shade of difference between the meanings 
of dvd and card with the accusative. Going through a consider 
able number of Homeric instances, he asserts that both phrases 
agree in expressing “motion through or in a space, but that with card 
the motion is not defined as continuous or methodical, whereas 
with dvd we get an implication of method or definite aim.” To. 
take the very neat illustration offered, if we had to translate 
into Homeric Greek “led in triumph through the streets of 
Rome,” we should write ava aorv, but fldner les rues would 
be xara dorv. And the refinement which Mr. Bury believes 
that he has discovered in Homer he applies to the text of Pindar, 
It must not be supposed, however, that the definiteness of the 
views which are taken up and urged in this edition proceeds from 
any inability to see all round a question, or that the author is 
unwilling to confess that he has not got to the bottom of every- 
thing. At vii. 51 he frankly admits that his mind is not made 
up. He prints it as follows :— 
arti yap 
kai yduor O€rios dvaxra. 

=uv’ is Hermann’s emendation of fvvadéyer, and is taken with 
yapov in a kind of hendiadys. But we are warned that the 
conjecture is by no means final, and in a tentative way— if dvaxra 
is considered ambiguous as referring to Zeus—Ziv’ adéeyew is 
thrown out as a possible restoration. We have quoted or 
summarized Mr. Bury’s notes on these few passages, not because 
they are the most important ones in the Isthmian Odes, but as 
being fair samples of his method and way of thinking. Of the 
work as a whole, it is enough to say that it must be taken inte 
serious account by every future editor of Pindar, that it is 
marked throughout with scholarly acuteness, and is in every 
respect worthy of the author’s high reputation. 

The type, the paper, and the marginal spaces in Dr. Hague’s 
text and translation of the Odes and Epodes of Horace are beyond 
praise. Of the scholarship displayed we may give an adequate 
idea by mentioning the four classes into which the texts of the 
author are divided. First come the older Dauphin editions; 
second, the younger Dauphin editions ; third, the Anthon editions; 
fourth, the Latin text represented by the translation of Lord 
Lytton, and bearing the names of Orelli, Macleane, and Yonge! 
The most enjoyable reading in the book is the Introduction, espe- 
cially the vindication of Horace’s moral character. It had been 
supposed by some random readers, who were misled by the 
variety of young ladies and others to whom amatory verses 
are addressed, that the author of the Odes was something of 
flirt. No such thing. But let Dr. Hague speak :— 

‘To say nothing of the improbability that the or, 
large a number of women of such different ages and positions 
in society, we have found that at his twenty-sixth year, up to 
the time of his taking the position of trust and senpensibiiing 
in the household of Mecenas, he was free from anyth 
which the phrase “ Horace’s mistresses” would imply, an 
that it was this very circumstance, this purity of life, which 
contributed so largely to his becoming a member of that 
household. ..... May we not , too, whether in 
the midst of so large an acquaintance there may not have 
been women of culture and refinement, both young and of 
maturer years, with whom Horace associated in honourable 
friendship? . wae He who knew Galatea would scarcely 
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Dr. Hague is particularly proud of rendering line for line—a 
thing in itself and a check upon verbose expansion. But 
the merit is discounted if your English line is longer than the 
Latin one. This is the metre which is used for i. 4 :— 
Stern winter's gone, sweet spring has come with zephyrs in her 
train, 
The ships once more desert the shore, and seek the billowy main. 
This may be line-for-line, but it is not word-for-word transla- 
tion of 
Solvitur acris hiems grata vice Veris et Favoni, 
Trahuntque siccas machine carinas. 


Sometimes Dr. Hague quietly drops the Latin, and writes out 
of his own head, as in i. 6 :— 
Nos neque hee dicere nec gravem 
cedere nescii ~ 
Nec cursus duplicis per mare Ulixei 
Nec sevam domum. 


We scarcely recognize it below— 
Not Achilles wakes our strains, 
ocean’s watery mains, 
wandered o’er, 
ycenz’s bloody shore. 

But to give De. Hague the credit which he deserves—it is not 
much—he is not always so weak or so loose as in this passage. 
Sometimes he shows a certain ease and fluency which may 
satisfy readers who do not know their Horace, or know him 
only in their Anthons—which are extensively used, the author 
tells us, in the United States. When his Minerva is willing, 
Dr. Hague rises for a time nearly to the poetical level of a 
second-rate hymn, These are the opening verses of the address 
to Lyce (iii. 10) :— 

If Lyce drank of Tanais’ ca 

A wife where jealous daggers 

She scarce would close her co door, 
And leave me to the North Wind’s roar. 


The c gate and whist ve 
Re-echo to the winds that a 

Around your mansion ; deep snows lie 
Frost-glazed beneath the winter's sky. 


Abjure thy pride lest Venus frown, 

Lest changeful Fortune’s wheel run down; 
Of Tuscan birth, thou scarce canst be 

A cold and stern Penelope. 


But we prefer Dr. Hague when he drops into prose. In his 
introduction to this ode there is an inimitable passage, which we 
cannot resist :— 

‘The exposure and ridicule of the serenaders would be of 
service to Lyce, and Horace, as in many other odes, per- 
sonates one of them, making him complain of the wind and 
cold without and of her utter indifference within—a thing 
certainly not to the lady’s discredit !’ 


dt is clear that Horace had a serious object in these apparently 
light verses. He wished to laugh out of existence a foolish and 
not altogether moral fashion of serenading married ladies. We 
are to understand, Dr. Hague says, that Horace did not himself 
engage in “ street demonstrations of this kind, scarcely reputable 
with the better classes, and not in keeping with the position of 
@ secretary of Mzcenas.” 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


{[ HERE is a pleasant melancholy, not unmixed with mirth, in 
reading the posthumous Dernitres poésies (1) of the late 
M. de Banville. They contain, we think, putting any pathetic 
fallacy quite out of question, better work than he had published 
for a good many years, and besides this they are an admirable 
foil to the 

School Verlainian, Jean-Moréasian, Viélé-Griffinian, Corybant, 
as the Laureate might have sung, only that he did not. While 
‘these latter gentlemen (we except M. Verlaine himself, who is a 
poet, though an ill-guided one) were trying new prosodies in 
style radically antipathetic to French, M. de Banville, with only 
reasonable and ancestral licenses, was still showing how perfectly 
flexible any prosody is in the hands of a poet. While they were 
exhibiting the effects of what he calls in one of the most power- 
ful pieces here the “Three New Graces,” “Absinthe, Névrose, 
Morphine,” in assommoirs and hétels garnis, he was still on the 
keights and in the woods of Arcady with Dionysus and Aphro- 
dite and the real Graces. There are specimens of most of his 


(2) Dans la fournaise. Par Théodore de Banville. Paris: Charpentier. 


styles here, from audacious tours de force of rich rhyme, with 
“ Bergerat ” and “ Trocadéro,” to pantoums and ballades de 
Banville in the brave old way, to those pieces of generous pane- 
gyric on others—Hugo, Gautier, Baudelaire—which have always 
been a speciality with him, to more serious poems, and to that 
admirable mixture, the serious and the lively, of which the poet 
among French poets is also a special master. Of which last let 
us give a specimen :— 
ue le it 

Comat Tarse, 

Rentre au néant tragique, et c'est 

Toujours la méme vieille 


Partout c'est, on n’en sort jamais, 
L'orgie écourante ou le jeine, 
Et ft planéte est vieille, mais 

Comme la jeune fille est jeune! 


There was no mistake about the poet who wrote thus in the year 
of grace 1890 and the seventieth of his own life. 

It is interesting to turn from M. de Banville’s practice to M. de 
Souza’s theory (2). There is, of course, much about the author 
of the Fetit traité in M. de Souza’s book, and he has also very 
diligently studied all that has been written about French verse, 
as well as many examples of it, from the chansons de gestes to the 
above-mentioned M. Viélé-Griffin. In taking La Fontaine as the 
standard and starting point of the French vers libre, M. de Souza is 
right enough, and a great many of his individual criticisms on critics 
and poets old and new are sound. But, like toomany students of pro- 
sody, he begins at the wrong end, and repeats the “ classical” mistake 
in a new form. The good poet does not write verses according to 
prosody; prosody is the result of an induction from the verse of 
the good poet. No doubt there are certain general—very general— 
laws, varying slightly, though not much, in different languages which 
can be deduced from this induction, and which invariably and 
inflexibly condition poetry. But, as a rule, poetry comes first and 


' prosody afterwards, not vice versd. Which thing les jeunes (and 


oh! as M. de Banville has just told us, but in another sense, 
comme les jeunes sont jeunes /) do too often forget. 

With General Thoumas for sponsor, the least suspicious may 
accept as genuine the Souvenirs of Victor Dupuy, who served for 
more than twenty years in the cavalry of the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic armies, was afterwards a sous-préfet under the July 
Monarchy, and did not die till 1857, at the age of 80. Besides, 
they are transparently authentic. Dupuy had the luck not to 
serve at all in Spain, and at Waterloo, where he was chef d'escadron 
under Marbot, his regiment was not engaged till four o'clock, 
when it had brashes with the Prussians before retreating. But 
he was constantly engaged for more than twenty years in 
Central Europe, lived through the retreat from Moscow, 
saw Austerlitz and Wagram, and many other great fights, 
and gives an account of his innumerable adventures which is 
curiously artless, but contains, briefly and dryly heaped together 
in outline, the “ bones ”—as the saying is—of a score of military 
novels. Dupuy seems to have been a tall man of his hands, neither 
cruel nor rapacious, a fervent Bonapartist, and for a soldier 
singularly free from jealousy. 

A great deal has been written about Rouget de Lisle (4), and a 
great many theories have been started, demolished, and restarted 
about his famous song. But nothing so thoroughgoing as 
M. Tiersot’s book has, we think, yet been published, and it should 
set all controversy at rest. The genesis of the “ Marseillaise,” 
words and music (the former, we beg leave to observe, next door 
to rubbish, the latter magnificent), seems to have been ascertained 
and adjusted once for all. There is not much else about Rouget 
himself that is of interest, though he was concerned in some 
interesting matters, and was a kind of innocent instrument in the 
Quiberon treachery. He seems to have been an amiable sort of 
person, with no judgment and little talent, who stumbled upon a 
melody absolutely suited, not to the absurd words he mismarried to 
it, but to the sentiment those words so lamely and imperfectly try 
to express. 

M. Weiss’s Autour de la Comédie Frangaise (5) deals with the 
three years 1883-1885, and discusses, in the author's well-known 
manner, the principal performances, new and old, during these 
years. It, of course, contains excellent things, and often diverges 
from the affairs of the moment into historical discussions of great 
value ; but, from its very nature, it is not very susceptible of 
review in a small space. 


_Wel have also before us M. Burdeau’s L’ Algérie en 1891 (Paria : 


Le rhythme podtique. Par Robert de Souza. Paris: Perrin. 

(3) Souvenirs militaires de Victor Dupuy. Tubliés par le Général 
Thoumas. Paris: Ca'mann Lévy. 

(4) Rouget de Lisle. Par Julien Tiersot. Paris: Delagrave. 

(5) Autour dela Comédie Francaise, Par J.J, Weiss. Paris: Calmann 


Lévy. 
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Hachette), a Parliamentary report, with some account of the 
debate on it in the Chamber of Deputies, which supplies the 
latest authentic, or at least official, survey of the great French 
colony; Le mardi de la Vicomtesse (Paris: Calmann Lévy), a 
pleasant comedy in one act by Lucien Perey, the well-known writer 
on eighteenth-century subjects; and two of Messrs. Percival’s 
French series, a good collection of Unseens for Army Candidates, 
by Messrs. Coulton and Huntington, and a school edition of 
Mérimée’s Chronique du régne de Charles IX, by M. Desages. 
The Chronique is not exactly itself without divers things, notably 
the crucial scenes With Diane, which could not be given in a 
school-book, and it might have been better not to attempt to remodel 
it with omissions, and present it as if it were continuous, but 
frankly to give the separate scenes that were usable. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS, 


AMON G “Social Questions of To-day” there is none of greater 
importance than that treated by Mr. Anderson Graham in 
The Rural Exodus (Methuen & Oo.), and none that has suffered 
so much obscuration at the hands of political partisans in the 
press. What is now described as the rural exodus*is not quite 
the new movement that certain impassioned scribes would have 
us believe. As a tendency it is as old as the century, and some 

sixty years ago the emigration was in steady progress in the north 
of England, and did not lack observers at the time. Compared 
with such local manifestations in the past, it must be owned, of 
course, that, since the census of 1871, the rural emigration into 
towns has become more general and more considerable. Still, if 
the great increase of the population be considered, there is nothing 
in the movement that deserves to be called “ phenomenal,” to 
adopt a favourite term of the picturesque pressman. And since 
it has not lowered the wages-rate of the agricultural labourer on 
the one hand, nor that of the town artisan on the other hand, 
it cannot be said to have produced any serious economic disturb- 
ance. As a new competitive influence in the town labour market 
the rural exodus is practically ineffective at present, while the 

depletion of the country districts has certainly not reduced the 
supply of agricultural labour below the present reduced demand. 

Mr. Graham has handled the subject in an enlightened spirit. 

Like everybody else he is convinced that it would be well that 

the flow of rural labourers to the towns should be stayed. In 

his inquiry into the cause and effects of the migration, as in his 
very interesting pictures of the present conditions of English agri- 
cultural life, he shows a most praiseworthy determination to see 
things as they are. His book merits the consideration of every- 
body interested in the question. As to the chief cause and the 
chief cure of the movement Mr. Graham undoubtedly is in the 
right. The depressed state of agriculture is the true cause of the 
rural exodus, and whatever promotes the revival of agricultural 
industry is the only kind of remedy that deserves the attention of 
statesmen. Some, indeed, believe in allotments; others pin 
their faith in Parish Councils endowed with powers of the most ex- 
travagant kind. But allotments, as Mr. Graham shows, are most 
successful precisely where the population is most dense and where 
there has been no rural exodus at all. As to Parish Councils, it 
is notorious that their advocates are mainly politicians of the 
narrowest partisan type. One of the most candid supporters of 

Parish Councils in the House of Commons has not concealed his 

prospective view of their utility. They would, as he hoped, 

constitute new instruments wherewith to harry the parson and 
the already over-burdened landowner. “ Radicals,” remarks 

Mr. Graham, are too much disposed “to pull down the house 

because the fireplace wants mending.” Some of them, on their 

own showing, are ready to set the house on fire to roast their 
own eggs. 

This year The Naval Annual, edited by T. A. Brassey (Ports- 

mouth: Griffin & Co.; London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.), has 

been prepared in the absence of Lord Brassey on a foreign cruise, 
though the concluding portion of the volume, Part V., comprises 
contributions by Lord Brassey on Shipbuilding, the Navy 

Estimates, Navigation and Pilotage, and other important topics. 

Part II. is occupied with the usual statistical tables with refe- 

rence to the British and foreign navies, both armed and unarmed 

vessels, with illustrative plates of British and foreign warships, 
by Mr. F. K. Barnes. The editor deals with the progress of our 
navy during the year, and Mr. E. Weyl contributes a useful 
sketch of the progress of foreign navies. Captain Orde Browne, 
who is charged with the section on Armour and Ordnance, treats, 
among other interesting matters, of the United States armour 
trials, of the Brown-Tresidder face-hardened plates tried at Shoe- 
buryness last autumn, and of gun-bursting accidents during the 
past year. He gives also an important report on the Canet quick- 


firing guns, with which it was decided last January to arm French 
cruisers. This section of The Naval Annual is fully illustrated 
by diagrams and ordnance statistics. 

In the pretty “Cameo Series,” issued by Mr. Fisher Unwin, 
we note the separate publication, under the title 4 Chaplet from 
the’ Greek Anthology, of Dr. Garnett’s charming collection of 
epigrams, which originally appeared with certain Idyls that are 
now printed in the volume of the same series that contains the 
author's dramatic poem, Iphigenia in Delphi. 

The inspiring mantle of Marryat cannot be said to have fallen 
upon Mr. John A. Steuart, who contributes a set of stories— 
The Jolly Pashas (Henry & OUo.)—to the “ Whitefriars Library 
of Wit and Humour,” of that most depressing kind of humour 
which is called new. 

Mrs. Fenwick Miller's half a dozen essays on the lives of “ six 
interesting women ”"—JIn Ladies’ Company (Ward & Downey)— 
are somewhat overcharged with the current sentiment concerning 
the emancipated woman. As to the amusing delusion that the 
genius of fair woman has been blighted by her subjection to 
tyrant man, it is prettily illustrated in the essays on Fanny 
Mendelssohn—“ A Genius Wasted,” and Caroline Herschell— 
“ Only a Satellite.” Mrs. Miller gravely insinuates that it was 
owing to “ prejudices about her sex” that Fanny Mendelssohn 
did not equal or excel her brother in music ; as if genius ever was 
known to refuse to shine forth on such or any other grounds 
Does Mrs. Miller really believe that Fanny Mendelssohn could 
have written St. Paul or the Scotch Symphony? It were as 
reasonable to argue that Ida Pfeiffer was “a great woman 
traveller” because in her youth she wore the garments of a boy. 

The Art of Singing, by Sinclair Dunn (T. Fisher Unwin), is a 
harmless and unnecessary booklet by a well-known singer of 
Scotch ballads. The “ treatise ”—to use the author's term—con- 
sists of some desultory remarks about voice production and culti- 
vation, with the usual modicum of scientific smatter, a list of 
songs fairly representing the feeble repertory of the English 
concert-room, and a few disconnected anecdotes and “ chats” 
about a dozen or so of singers, living and dead. Mr. Dunn can 
compete with any man at “a nicht wi’ Burns”; let him stick to 
it. He need not have increased the sadness of nations by dropping 
into print. 

My Suitors, by Ella March (Digby, Long, & Co.), is spoken of 
with needless diffidence on the author’s part as “ a simple story,” 
told by a governess, who was by no means simple, if we read 
aright her tedious and long-drawn-out history of her wooers. 

Tom Buxton’s Aims, by Smith Robertson (Digby, Long, & Co.), 
if of less length and dulness than the preceding tale, is marked by 
a vulgarity of tone that is all its own. Then the plan of the story 
is wholly preposterous, and its incidents very foolish indeed. 

The “ Jorrocks edition” of the “ Handley Cross series of Sport- 
ing Novels” is a handy form of a delightful set of novels which 
need but a faint reminder to recall their charms to the seasoned 
reader. Handley Cross (Bradbury, Agnew, & Co.), in this 
edition, contains Leech’s inimitable woodcuts and one of the 
coloured plates by way of frontispiece. 

We have also to note a second edition of Mr. W. P. Treloar’s 
excellent and well-illustrated Ludgate Hill, Past and Present 
(Hazell, Watson, & Viney), a book descriptive of the history and 
antiquities of Castle Baynard Ward. 

Among recent publications of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science of Philadelphia we note an address 
by Mr. Charles de Garmo on Ethical Training in Public Schools 
—a question of general interest in America just now; and a 
paper by F. von Wieser, of Prague—The Theory of Value—in 
reply to Professor Macvane’s criticism of Dr. Béhm Bawerk’s 
economic views. 

We have received The American Journal of Mathematics, Vol. 
XIV. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press); The Life of George 
Mason, by Kate Mason Rowland (Putnam's Sons), a biography, in 
two extremely stout volumes, of an eminent American patriot ; 
Beside the Waters of Comfort, compiled by Agnes Giberne (Seeley 
& Co.), a volume of extracts—“ Thoughts from Many Minds ”— 
in verse and prose; Vol. IX. of the “ Bijou” Byron (Griffith, 
Farran, & Co.), comprising Cain, The Deformed Transformed, 
and The Two Foscari; Mr. A. W. Pinero’s play, Lady Bountiful 
(Heinemann); A Key to Infantry Drill, 1892, by Captain 
William D. Malton (Clowes & Sons); Melanism and Melan- 
chroism in British Lepidoptera, by J. W. Tutt, F.E.S. (Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co.) ; Songs for the People, by an Oxford Under- 
graduate (Oxford: Plummer); Under a Spell, by Fred. James 
(Leadenhall Press) ; and An Altered Part (Digby, Long, & Co.) 
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NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of M8. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS, sent in and not acknowledged. 

ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the Saturnpay Review should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. AnpERson & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the Orricn, 88 SovurHamPTon Srranp, Lonpon, 


A printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application. 
PARIS. 

Te Sarurpay Review may be had in Paris every Saturday 
from Messrs. Borveau & CuHEvILLET, 22 Rue de la Banque 
(near the Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received, Copies 
are likewise obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI’s, 224 Rue de 
Rivoli; at Le Kiosquzs Dursrron, Boulevard des Capucines; 
and Le Kiosqus Micust, Boulevard des Capucines. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MAPLE & CO 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 


INDIAN CARPETS 
PERSIAN CARPETS 
TURKEY CARPETS 


MAPLE & COS Stock of 
ORIENTAL CARPETS 


AND 
RUGS 
Is greater in extent and variety than all the other Stocks in 
Europe combined. 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 
PARIS SMYRNA, AND SULTANABAD 
Established Half a Century 


MERRYWEATHERS' 
HIGH-CLASS GARDEN HOSES, 


Non-kinkable or Sphincter Grip. 
On the lines of the Hoses made by us for our celebrated Fire Engines. 
Beware of Imitations. 
BUY DIRECT. 63 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 


ERARD PIANOS 


18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


LONDON, W. 
ARE STILL WITHOUT RIVAL. 

Bubinstein has said 

“But there fs only one piano—the ERARD; as to the others, 

os! they are but imitations.” 

“If I must name a choice, I would prefer BRARD’S.” 
Wagner :— 

“Get an ERARD on the ninety-nine years’ system or any other 
Liszt :— 

“Shee EBABRD pianos that Marlborongh Street makes so 
Mdme. Schumann :— 

“T have asked for an ERARD piano.” 
Paderewski’s opinion: 


ay ERARD wherever obtainable.” 
During the hw... of May, June, and July only, the famous BRARD Grands, 
oplguer and Ganges will be sold at a special reduction, either for Cash or on the 
Hire Purchase System, owing to Re-building. 


S. & P. ERARD, 
18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE 
GENERAL ELECTION. 


TO CANDIDATES, SPEAKERS, AND WORKERS. 


For information on the question of Church and State, and the history and pro- 
gress of the Church in Wales in particular, application should be made at once to 
the Church Defence Institution, 9 Bridge Street, Westminster, S.W., where all 
Publications (including the books and speeches of Lord Selborne, Mr. Freeman, Mu. 
Gladstone, the Bishop of Durham, &c. &c.) may be obtained. Specimens of leafiets 
and posters may be eeen at the Depdt, 30 Parliament Street, 8.W.; or will be sent 
by post on receipt of six stamps. 

A reprint of the scheme for the Disestablishment and Disendowment of the 
Church in Wales, to which frequent reference was made in the House of Commons 
in the Debate on February 23, is now ready. 

H. GRANVILLE DICKSON, General Secretary. 

9 Bridge Street, Westminster, S.W. 


[NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION, 


BUFFALO BILL'S (Colonel W. F. Copy) 


WILD WEST, EARL’S COURT, 8.W. 


()PEN DAILY, 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, H. E. MILNER, F.L.S., C.E. 
Secretary, G. A. LOVEDAY. B.A. 


(GRENADIER GUARDS’ BAND Daily 


(by permission of Colonel Trotter).—Conductor, Lieut. Dan Goprrey. 


(OLDSTREAM GUARDS’ BAND Daily 


(by permission of Colonel J. B. Stirling).—Conductor, Mr. C. THomas. 


BAN D of the lst REGIMENT of “GUIDES,” 
ion of His Majesty the King of the Belgians. 


from Brussels. By 
Daily, on and after MONDA’ , July 4. 


J[NTERNATIONAL ROSE SHOW and 


The Rose Show of the + 

Brilliant display of Orchids and Begonias. 

Special Show of Table Decorations. 

Fruit Show—Strawberries, Grapes, Peaches, Nectarines, 
Melons. Tomatoes, &c. &c. 

Market of Roses. 

TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, July 5 and 6, 


BUFFALO BILL’S WILD WEST.—For 


first time in history, will a a band of the CAU- 
CASUS, commanded by Prince Ivan KHARADZE, thus a Congress of 
the horsemen of the world. SIXTH DELEGATION to CONG HESS of ROUGH 
RIDERS of the WORLD.—A Band of South American Gauchos. Meeting of 
Representatives of Primitive Schools of Horsemanship. First time since the 
Deluge. Such a Study of Racial and Geographical extremes. Fifteen Wild Pampa 
Horses never —. or handled a the Riders. Arena Reconstructed. No mud. No 
dust. Covered Entrances. 0 Performances Daily, 3 and 8 P.M., rain or shine. 
Boxes, £1 58., £2, and £2 10s. te ab 


IN TERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL 

EXHIBITION, COURT, S.W.—Entrance to Exhibition Grounds, 
oor Camp, and to one of 2,500 FREE SEATS in the Areva, ONE 
SHIL' G (on TUESDAY, July 5th, 2s. 6d.), The Rose Show will be open from 
1 to 10 P.M. = . ~, 1 July 5th, admission until 5 P.M., 2s.6d., or by Season 
Ticket, 10s. 6d.; after 5 P.m., and on Wednesday, July 6th, from i A.M, to 7 P.M, 
admission, ONE SHILLING. Gates open from 11 A.M. to 11 P.M. 


Patent TRIPLE-SPLICED INSTEP HOSE 
(No. 20,778) 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
In Cotton, Lisle Thread, Cashmere Spun, and Pure Silks. 
The advantages secured by this patent consist in the splicing of the stockings at 


the instep, where they usually show the first ae “— wear. The resistance tofrio- 
tion is ——— without a perceptible increase in the weight, and the y+ ~ is 
applicable to ligbt hosiery for summer and evening wear, as well as to winter 
stockings, PATENTEES— 

DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, Wigmore Street, W. 
And of all first-class Drapers and Hosiers in the United Kingdom, 
33 

. B. FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS. 
FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 


“ LANCET” ANALYsIs AND MEDICAL OPINIONS 


48s, PER DozEN 


CARRIAGE PAID. WH | SKY. 


OF THE PROPRIETORS: 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE. 


GT MARY'S HOSPITAL, | Paddington, W. — FUNDS 
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= 
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LYCEU M THEATRE.—“ KING HENRY VIIL” TO-DAY 

IRVING; Quee Katharine, Mims ELLEN TERRY MATINEES of 
x urst) Ten to Five, and during the 


every Satu x 
fetter or telegram LYCEUM, 


CELLULAR AERTEX 


UNDERWEAR AND SdIRTS. 
for affordin: to the combignt freedom from the 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


ADMISSION ONE SHILLING. 
THE DAILY FREE ENTERTAINMENTS inclnde :— 
NEW GRAND BALLET D’ACTION, entitled “RED RIDING HOOD.” 
' Produced under the direction of Mr. OSCAR BARRETT. 
Arranged by Madame KATTI LANNER. 


And 
LOCKHART’S MARVELLOUS ELEPHANTS. 
The most extraordinary example of animal training in the world. 
FIREWORKS BY ©. T. BROCK & CO. EVERY THURSDAY. 


THE iB EDWIN LONG” GALLERY, 25 OLD BOND 


A GOOD PLAN.—The Eleventh Annual Edition of EX- 


PLANATORY BOOK, sent gratis and post free, gives valuable and reliable informa- 
tion how to operate successful fr Stock d Sh handsome profits— 
Address, GEO. EVANS & CO. 11 Cc. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
one of £57, and one of £40. Examination begisis July 13,—Particulars 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to fill 
FARA SOUND TION, od ORS, 


KING EDWARD RD the SIXTH’S SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 
* GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ASTON. 
Forme of application ton farts further New may be in writing, to 


the SkcRETARY, King irming’ 
and copy testimonials Lawak. three) should be sent on or before July 18. 


Birmingham, July 1, 1892. 


GERMANY, WEIMAR.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for the 


MATRICULATION, RESPONSIONS, &c.—Mr. R. L. 


ABBOTT, M.A., will be hi to receive ONE or TWO RESIDENT PUP 
prepare for the above ‘Examinations ddress, 113 Barbary Road, Oxford. cunts 


Bk ms —A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 


willing to 3 giving full lars and terms, 

gent gratin Tre fiat ge vate Asylums, &c. Address, Mr. @ BY STOCKER, 8 Lan- 
HOTELS. 

[LFRACOMBE.— ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. Attaestive Sea- 

Eight Lawn Tennis Courts. Large Swimming 


Health and Pleasure Resort. 
250 Rooms. Tariff of MANAGER. 


BRIGHTON. —BEDFORD HOTEL. Old Established. 
a Wen cious Coffee and Reading Rooms 


Light in all rooms. 
EO. HECKFORD. Manager. 


RESIDENTIAL FLATS, 
WHITEHALL COURT. 


FACING THAMES EMBANKMENT AND WHITEHALL PLACE, 8.W. 
These excellent suites are fitted with 


to > T 
ot the wishes of incoming tenants, and the rentals wy all rates, taxes, water supply, 
ting and hea vigwed of the corridors and staircases, and the services of all the porters. 


be vi: at ti the 8 tendent, J. C. SUMMERFIELD, 
the office on nth 


‘aterloo House), Ww. 


SHIPPING. 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 


we Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR. NAPLES, SUEZ, and 
LOMBA” “STEAM ERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloa High-class 
Lighting. Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
F. GREEN & 
Managers... { ANDERSON, & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue. London, 


and | MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
‘CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 

For particulars apply at the Company's Oflces, 182 Leadenhall Street, E.C., 25 Cock- 


ABERDEEN LINE.— LONDON to AUSTRALIA, 
via Cape of Good Hope, in 42 days. 


DAMASCUS. Capt. A. Douglas ........ 3,709 tons ...... July 20. 
THERMOPYLZA. Capt. A. Simpson ........ 3,711 tons pag 
magnificent full-powered Steamers will sai above iy URNE 


These 
SYDNEY, tsk taking for all Avetralian New 


for (First and Third Passengers is 
vessel. Fares—Saloon from 40 Guineas “Third homes 4 


Ownnre, THomPson & Co... @trest. 15.0. or to the West- 
18 18 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. 


dangers of chill and cold. in Cotton, Silk, and no, of these, 
“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINOIPLE OF a 


Tustrated Price-List with names of 180 Country ager, 
|-free on 


BOBRRT and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, Bo, 
BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, wW. 


OHN BRINSMEAD & 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
Iron Consolidated Frames. 
Patent Check Actions, &c. 
Are for Sale, Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18 WIGMORE STREET, W. 


INDIG LIND 
(THE SCHOOL for the INDIGENT BLIND, St. Georges 


Patron—-HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

Upwards of 220 Blind People receive the benefits of this Charity. Candidates, totally 
blind, between the ages of 7 and 20, are elected by votes of Subscribers, and (free of all costy) 
are received for about six years, during which they are taught a trade, and to read, write, 
and cipher; a few having marked ability being trained as Organists. An} Annual Subscription 
of One Guines entitles the donor to one vote for each vacancy at all elections; Life Subserip- 


— Bankers—Lioya’s Bank, Limited, 54 St. James's Street, 8.W. 


FUNDS are earnestly requested for the Junior Branch School erected at Wandsworth 
R. P. STICKLAND, M.A., Chaplain and Secretary, 


THE NATIONAL SHIPWRECK DISTRESS RELIEF FUND. 
“ There is sorrow on the Sea.” 
NO SHIPWRECK or DISASTER of the SEA can occur 


without the promptest charitable aid being available for the shipwrecked sailor him- 
self,or the urgent necessities of his desolate widow and orphans, &c.,at the hands of the 
SHIPWRECKED FISHERMEN and MARINERS’ ROYAL BENEVOLENT SOCIETY, 
ounded over fifty years, as the National Maritime Relief Organization of the Empire, with 
about 1,000 Local 


Through this National Institution the 
spot and at once forwarded home ; <apaaenanieaeran drowned immediately 


sought out and helped in their need. Total relieved, 426,484 persons. 
Instituted 1839 ; Incorporated 1350 ; under patronage of H.M. the Queen, and presidency of 
Admiral H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 


FUNDS are earnestly APPEALED for by the Board of Management. Bankers— William, 
Deacon, & Co. Secretary, W. R. Buck, Esq., Sailors’ Home Chambers, Dock Stret, 


ce SPECIAL DISASTER FUND. 


Thischaritable fund, for further essential aid of destitute families of the drowned, is now 
overdrawn through the recent shipwreck disasters. Contributions to meet the pressing ned 


will be most gratefully received by the Society, and, as usual, disbursed intact for the fu) 
benefit of the sufferers. 
EST LONDON HOSPITAL, Hammersmith w- 


wherewith to increase the number of beds from 101 to at least 
REQUIRED in order to adequate! provide for the cases of it and Nowe 
in the euormous po} lation of hear ly 500,000 persons fo: for whom this is the nears 

pital. The necessary f land has already been sec ured. __ 
R. J. GILBERT, Secretary-Superintendent, 


NATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, 


HAM COMMON, RICHMOND, SURREY. 
Orrice: 12 PALL MALL, 8. W. 


Patrons. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF TEOK. 


The object of this Charity is to receive Orphan Girls from Seven to Twelve Yeas 
of Age, without distinction as to Religion, into a “ Home” where they can obtain 
a plain English Education, a practical instraction in the Kitchen, House, and 
Laundry,to fitthem for all Household Duties, and are taught to cut out, make, and 
mend their own clothes. Over 650 have thus been more or less provided for. Thert 
are now nearly 100 on the books. The Building affords ample room for 50 more, 
but for want of funds they cannot be received. 

Children are admitted by election, on payment till elected, on purchase, on pre 
sentation, subject to the life of the donor. 

A Cot for all time may be had for £450. 

The Charity is in 

URGENT NEED OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS. 

Donations, Subscriptions, and Bequests are earnestly solicited, and will be 
gratefully received by Messrs. Heras & Oo., Bankers, 16 St. James’s Street, and 
by theSacreraay, at the Offices, 12 Pall Mall, S.W., where all communication® 


should be addressed. WEMYss, 
EVANS CRONE, 


F. C. MEDHADO, Secretary. 


MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL, Wards.—FUNDS 
32 


: 
. 
| Invaluable! 
‘ 
| 
| 
| 
4 
j water, electric light and bells, visitors’ and servants’ lifts in operation night and Gay. and 
f Py the finest position in London. affording extensive_views of the river (with the Surre 
istance) mbankment Gardens. 
to 
ou 
| 
| | 
| 
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BANKS, &c. 


GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE. 
Heap Orrice—11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 
Law Courts FLEET STREET, 
1821, Subscribed Capital, £2,000,000, 
Directors. 
Chairman—GEORGE LAKE, Esq. 
J. HAMILTON, Esq. 


Bonham-Carter Shaw MP. 
m, Hill Dawson W. Lubbock, 
les F. Devas, B. Martin Esq. 
ban G. H. vid Powe rel. 
M Pry 
Pion. ‘ohn G 
Esq 


Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 
Manager of Fire Department—A. J. REUTON. 
Sub- Manager Home Fire Department—R. G. COCHRANE. 
Capital at present paid up andinvested ............ £1,000,000 
Funds ds of. aes 
Total Annual I 
Policies which expire at Midsummer should be renewed yy Head Office, 
or with Agents, on or before the 9th day of July. 


THE LIVERPOOL and LONDON ont GLOBE 
JURANCE COMPANY. EsrasrisHep 1 


ous Invested Funds..... 
Heap 
DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL—CORNHILL, LONDON. 


FIRE—LIFE—ENDOWMENTS—OR ANNUITIES. 
All Participating Life Policies effected in 1892, at ANNUAL PREMIUMS, will share 
in the Profits of their c'ass for Two FULL Years, for the term ending 1893. 
EXPENSES MODERATE. BONUSES LARGE. 
Please apply for Prospectus. 
Loypos Orrices: CORNHILL. AND CHARING CROSS. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS .. - 214,000,000. 


LONDON LIFE 
ASSOCIATION 


81 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1806. Funds in hand, &4,150,000. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
FOR RICH AND POOR. 


At high premiums or half premiums; and in either case 
at low or no premiums as age advances. 
“To COMFORT YOU WITH CHANCE, ASSURE YOURSELF.” (“ Twel/th Night ”"— 


Act I, Sc, 2.) 
EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, 
Incorporated 4.p. 1720, 
FUNDS......-.£4,000,000, OLAIMS PAID... .....£36,000,000, 


LIFE. FIRE. SEA. ANNUITIES, 
FOR THE TEST DEVELOPMENTS OF LIFE ASSURANCE, CONSUL’ 


CHIEF OFFICE : ROYAL EXCHANGE. EC.,or to 29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


1710, 
THES OLDEST PURELY IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1891, £373,700,000. 


Ts IMPERIAL rysvRANCE COMPANY LIMITED. FIRE. 
Est. 1903.—1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 32 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Psid-up, £309.00. Total Fands, over £1,690,900, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 18968. 


[THE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIETY 
2) BUDGE ROW, CANNON STREET, LONDON, B.C. 


Reserve £95,000. 
Five per cent. paid on Shares (£30 each), For 
terms see Prospectus. 
Five per cent. paid on Special Deposits of £500 and upwards made for fixed terms 
Deposits of £5 and upwards at one month's notice Four per cent. 
For particulars apply to THE SECRETARY 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
TRKBECK BANK, Southam Buildings, 


INTEREST on demand. Two 
RE monthly balances, 
Purchased and Sold. SAVIN 


HRSE PER CENT. per annum on each completed £1, 


at 
ALMANACE, with full particulars, post free, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


CONSUMPTION HOSPITAL, BROMPTON. FUNDS are 


ual Expenses a’ bout £24,000, towards whic 
HENRY DOBBIN, Secretary. 


COCOA IN PERFECTION. 


FRY’'S COCOA. 


Recommended by the highest Medical Authorities for its 
PURITY, SOLUBILITY, and EXCELLENCE, 


LANCET.—*Pure and very soluble.” | Str 0. A. CAMERON, President of 
MEDICAL TIMES.—“Bminently suit- 
able for invalids.”” 


College 
a; Surgeons 
like so well.” 


ASK FOR “FRY’S CONCENTRATED COCOA.” 
INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 

Headache Gout, ond Indigestion. 
DWNEFoRD's MAGNESIA, 

The safest and most gentle > 

for delicate constitutions, 

Ohildren and Infants. 


Sold throughout the World. 


SAVE THE CHILDREN. 


CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 
President_LORD ABERDARE, G.C.B. 

1,815 children have been rescued from infamous dens. 

5,000 are in industrial homes, to which grants have been made. 

7,750 children have been aided by the Boys’ Beadle. 


tho have been ty the other of the Children’s Al¢ 
Society will be sent on application. 


An Emigration Agency, with a reception house at Winn!peg, Manitoba, is maintained for 
the reception of lads trained in institutions connected with the Society. FUNDS are 
urgently NEEDED. 

Bankers—Messrs. Barclay, Ransom, & Co.,1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


Office, 32 Charing Cross, 8.W. ARTHOR J. 8. MADDISON, Secretary. 


BOOKS, &ec. 


— 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 

BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THB COLONIES, AND ABROAD, 

Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 

A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, 

186 STRAND, W.C. anv 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 


SELLERS 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 2s BEDFORD STREET,. 
to eitention of the RE PUBLIC some ex- 


r Branch House in London for fil on vour— 
able 44, STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, ALL 
BOOKS an and PERIODICALS. —CATALOGUES sent on application. 


In a few days at all Libraries. 
NEW NOVEL by JOHN COLEMAN. 3 vols. crown vo. 


WIFE—YET NO WIFE. By Ooramay, Author of 
an White daty of “ Players and Play-- 


Heyry J. DRE, Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


MORE KIN THAN KIND. By B. Lorrus 


38 vols. 


NO PLACE of REPENTANCE. By Gerrrupe 
M, HaYwanp, Author of “ Daleibel.” 8 vols. 


OF THE WORLD WORLDLY. By Mrs, 
Author of “Viva,” “My Lord and My Lady,” 2"vols 


ST. MICHAEL’S EVE. By W. H. pz Winton. 
2 vols. 


A WOMAN at the HELM. By the Author 
ot “ Dr. Edith Romney,” “ Evelyn's Career,” &e, 8 vols. 


LIGHT in the OFFING. By Hmary Deccan. 
3 vols. 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, a 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 921. JULY 1892. Qs. 6d. 
OonTENTS : 

THE PROSPECTIVE DECLINE OF LANCASHIRE. 
THE JAOOBITE LORD AILESBURY. By ANpREw Lana. 
OLD ELECTIONS. By Lorp BRABouURNE. 
THE TREATMENT OF CRIMINALS IN MODERN GREECE. 
DIANA: THE HISTORY OF A GREAT MISTAKE, 
BRITISH NEW GUINEA AS A COLONY. By H. O. Fores, 
A JUNE MIDNIGHT BY,LOCH BRORA, By Hues MILueEr. 
THE GREAT WATER-CRESS TRAGEDY. 
CROWN PRINCESS STEPHANIE'S “LACROMA.” By E. Gerarp. 
SIDE-LIGHTS ON UGANDA. By the Rev. Horace WALLER. 
THE CASE FOR THE GOVERNMENT. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


JULY 1892. 


THE CHOICE OF ENGLAND. By Epwarp Dicey, C.B. 

THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PRESS. By Epwarp DELILue. 

ASTRONOMY AND WORSHIP IN ANCIENT EGYPT. By J. Normay Lockyer. 
A JOURNEY TO ENGLAND IN 1663. By J.J. Jussenayp. 

MUSIC FOR THE MASSES. By Mrs. JULIAN MARSHALL. ” 
TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. By Professor MAHAFFY. 

JAMAICA RESURGENS. By His Grace the DuKs oF ST. ALBANS. 

THE SITUATION IN CENTRAL ASIA. By Arminius Vamatry. 

SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. By the Right Hon. Sir Henry EvLioT, G.C.B. 

‘TURKISH MARRIAGES VIEWED FROM A HAREM. By ADALRT. 

ELECTIONS IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. By ANDREW 


WHY I SHALL VOTE FOR THE UNIONISTS :— 
() By the Dean oF St. Pavt's. 
(2) By Professor BuTcuer. 
(3) By E, H. Cargsorr. 
(4) By H. N. Hoare. 
(5) By GLover. 
@) By the Rev. ARTHUR MURSELL. 
(7) By the Rev. W. H. DALLINGER. 
(8) By Professor G.J. RoMaNgs. 
@) By T. W. ALLIEs. 
(10) By AUBREY pz VERE. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO., LTD. 


THE 


NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Review for Clergy and Laity. 
Price ONE SHILLING, Montily. 


CONTENTS of the JULY Number (Vol. VII., No.1): 
DATES AND STYLES IN GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. {Pilustrated.) 
By J. H. Roperrs. 
‘CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. (Iilustrated.) By the Rev. H. Harmay, D.D. 
HOW MOTHER EARTH ROCKED HER CRADLE. 


By C. F. 
THE CASUAL WARDS OF PARIS. By EpMUND SPEARMAN. 
A BOOK OF HOURS. (Illustrated.) By ALFRED POLLARD. 
‘THE SLOWLY GRINDING MILLS. Chaps. 1-4. By Mrs. G. Linn avs BANKS. 
‘THE EPISTLES ILLUSTRATED. I. and II. By “*SAcERDOSs.” 
CHURCH FOLK-LORE. VI. By Rev. J. E. Vaux, F.S.A. 
JEWISH SKETCHES: THE SYNAGOGUE. By H. OnmonDE. 
LARRY. (Short Story.) By J. CARMICHAEL. 
SHADOW LAND. (Illustrated. By Frerevs Hume. 
BIBLICAL QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS_CHURCH NOTES AND QUERIES— 

THE NEWBERY HOME. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & CO., Lrp., 39 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON. 


Monthly, price 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS For JULY. 
‘THE PROTEST OF IRISH PROTESTANTISM. By Professor A. V. Dicey. 
‘ULSTERIA AND HOME RULE. By an Irish PaesByTeRiIaN MINISTER. 
THE RUSSIAN CRISIS. By a Former SrpeRian EXILE. 
‘SACERDOTALISM. By Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D. 
‘GENERAL BOOTH’S SOCIAL WORK. By Francis Perx. 
ARE y= REALLY SO BAD? By the Right Hon. G. Osnornz Moraay, Q.C., 


PROBLEMS OF REPRODUCTION. By Professor Mancus HarToa. 
THE POPULAR SONGS OF FRANCE. By Eveanor C. Price. 
b po yey OF THE RACES OF MEN. By James Bryce, M.P. 
ISHOP OF COLCHESTE ND T 


ISBISTER & CO., LIMITED, 15 & 16 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


Contents for JULY. 2s. 6d. 


1, WHO ARE THE IRISH LOYALISTS? By Tuomas SCANLON. 

2. A MOHAMMEDAN ON MOHAMMEDANISM. By D. F. Haysieay. 

3. THE OLD IRISH PARLIAMENT. 

4. CHRISTIAN MONASTICISM. 

5. THE TYRANNY OF CANVASSING. By Josep J. Davies. 

6. A PLEA FOR JUSTICE. By WARNER SNOAD. 

7. THE EQUITY OF THE RURAL WAGE-RATE. By Compron Reape. 
& THE pecepemazeem PROBLEM IN AMERICA. 


(0, THE DRAMA. 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents for JULY. 2s. 6d. 


THE APPEAL TO THE COUNTRY. 
SUGGESTED BY COBBETT’S GHOST. By FaepeRick GREENWOOD. 
A CRITICAL TABOO. By AyDREW Lana. 
HISTORICAL RIMINI. By the Countess MaRTINENGO CESARESOO. 
AUTHORS, INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATE :— 

1. A REPLY. By WALTER Besant. 

2. A REJOINDER. By A Lonvow EpiTor. 
POLYNESIAN LABOUR TRAFFIC. By Sir Temp ce, G.C.S.I., M.P. 
NEWSPAPER COPYRIGHT. By Stpyey J. Low. 
“COMMON SENSE AT LAST.” By Colonel Howarp-Vrxcent, C.B., M.P. 
THE CANDIDATE FOR WEST DRUM. By W. Eant Hopesoy. 
AMONG THE BOOKS. CORRESPONDENCE 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., LTD., 13 WATERLOO PLACE. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 
Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 


No. 38. JULY, 1892. Price One Shilling, 


THE ULSTER PROTESTANTS AND HOME RULE, 
1. By Dr. BALu. 
2. By the Rev. HuGH Price Huaues, M.A. 
THE FIRST STEP. By Count Leo Toxsrotr. 
EMERALD UTHWART. By WALTER Pater. (Conclusion.) 
STUDY IN CHARACTER: LORD SALISBURY. 
A CONTRIBUTION TO THE ALCOHOL QUESTION. By Dr. Rossow Roose. 
Tag wanatacs MARKET, FRENCH AND ENGLISH. By MARIE ANNE DE 


Tag. IN UGANDA. By the Rev. WILLIAM JosEPH SMITH, M.A., 
CULTURE: ITS MEANING AND ITS USES. By Joun ApptveTon Symonps, 
LITERATURE AND THE DRAMA. By H. D. Tgaivi and A. B. WALKLEY. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
and NEW YORK ; 15 East i6th Street. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, — JULY. 
MRS. JULIET. By Mrs. AL¥FRED W. Hunt. Chaps. XIX.-XXI. 
TRAVELS. By Austin Dosson. 


TWO LEPERS. 
we DONKEY. } By Murray Eyre. 


HAZE. By Dr. J. G. McPuErsow, F.R.S.E. 

CRICKET AND ORITICS. By Horace HvTcHINson, 

IN PRAISE OF OLD HOUSES. By Vernon Lez. 

HIS GRACE. By W. EB. Norris. Chaps. VIII.-IX. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By ANDREW LANG, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 


J OURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE, JULY, 1802. 


Edited by D. Hack TuKz, M.D., and Grores H. Savacz, M.D, 
CONTENTS: 
TROSP’ GLANCE AT THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE RETREAT, 
RE ORK BOTS ECTS AND INFLUENCE. By D. Hack TuKE, M.D. With Plates: 


INFLUENZA AND NEUROSIS. By Geo. H. Savace, M.D. 

SOME POINTS CONNECTED WITH CRIMINALS. By Baker, M.D. 

FUELED DISTARIES. OUGHT THEY NOT TO BE MORE VARIED? 

By J. 

INSANITY AND DIVORCE. By A. Woop ReyrTow, Esq. 

GALL-STONES IN THE INSANE. By Crcru F. 

NOTES UPON HZ MATOMA OF THE DURA MATER. By Epwin GoopALt, M.D. 

HANBURY v. HANBURY: INSANITY AS A BAR TO DIVORCB—ALLEGED 
IMPULSIVE INSANITY—DEEMING'S APPEAL—THE IRISH QUESTION. 


London: J. & A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street, W. 


PLAYING CARDS of VARIOUS AGES and COUN- 


TRIES. Selected from the Collection of Lapy CHARLOTTE SCHREIBER. 


Vol. I. 
ENGLISH and SCOTTISH ; DUTCH and FLEMISH. 
With 144 Plates, folio, £3 13s. 6d. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE TER-CENTENARY CELEBRATION, 
TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


To be completed in 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE HISTORY of CORNELIUS TACITUS. A 


New Translation of the Text, with Notes. By — w. om Trinity 
College, Dublin, Vol. I. contains Introduction and Books I.and II. 8vo, 
price 7s, 64. [Now ready. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


SPECIAL ASPECTS of the IRISH QUESTION : 
a Series of Reflections in and since 1886. Collected from various Sources and 
Reprinted. By the Rigat Hon. W. E. GLapsTone, M.P. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for NORWAY. A New 
with Oyole Routes anid is printed separately at the end. Post 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 


MR. JOHN BIRCH’S NEW WORKS. 
EXAMPLES of STABLES, HUNTING-BOXES, KENNELS, 


RACING ESTABLISHMENTS, ae. Lint 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 
LES OF COTTAGES, &c. Royal 8vo. cleth ah 
ILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and 
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CHAPMAN & HALLS NEW BOOKS. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


JULY. 
ELEGY. By A. C. 
NONCONFORMISTS AND HOME RULE. By H. M. Bompas, QC. 
SOME RECENT NOVELS. By Francis Apams. 
THE RELIGIOUS WAR IN UGANDA. By G. 8. MACKENZIE. 
THE PROPOSED PAN- ANGLICAN FESTIVAL, By R. P, Rowe. 
GUY DE MAUPASSANT. By Epwarp DELiILux. 
THE SERVANT QUESTION. By Lapy Jrunx. 
TOLLEMACES AND HIS ANECDOTES. By the Hon. LioneL TOLLE- 
THREE ESSAYETTES. By Coventry 
MENTAL IMAGERY. By 
EARLY PARLIAMENTARY DAYS. By H. W. Lvcy. 
THE TRUTH ABOUT THE SALVATION ARMY. By AENOLD WHITE. 
THE STRENGTH AND PROSPECTS OF UNIONISM IN IRELAND. By Ayn 


AN ENGLISHMAN in PARIS: Notes and 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 18s, 


generation which preceded the Commune whom the ‘ Englishman in Paris’ does 
not seem to have known more or less intimately, and about whom he has some- 
thing worth hearing to say, or some mot worth remembering to repeat...... The 
book is very entertaining and not without much selid value.” 

The Daily News says :—“ Here is a delightful book about the Paris of the imme- 
diate past ; one of the liveliest it has ever been our good to 
pb. well- informed gossip about famous men, women, and events from cover to 


“The Dail, :—“ Two vol! of .-Remark- 
ire of character, and curious disclosures,” 


DR. WILHELM JUNKER, 


TRAVELS in AFRICA during tl the Years 


Pe Dr. WILHELM JUNKER. from the German by 
-R.G.S8, Illustrated. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
HENRY HARFORD. 


FAN : the Story of a Young Girl’s Life. mY 


Henry HarrorD, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
SECOND EDITION. 


A HUMAN DOCUMENT. By W. H. Matrocx. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. [Next week, 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 
Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL beg to announce 


a new issue of CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS, printTEep From 
THE EDITION THAT WAS CAREFULLY CORRECTED BY THE AUTHOR 
1N 1867 AND 1868, to be called 


THE HALF-CROWN EDITION. 


The edition will contain the whole of the Original Illustrations, and 
will be complete in about 18 crown 8vo. volumes, 2s. 6d. each. 


The following are now ready: 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With 43 Illustrations by Seymour and Phiz. 
BARNABY RUDGE: a Tale of the Riots of Eighty. With 76 Illustrations by 
Cattermole and H. K. Browne. 
OLIVER TWIST. With 24 Illustrations by Cruikshank, 
To be followed next month by 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 40 Dlustrations by Phiz. 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 75 Illustrations by George Cattermole and 
H. K. Browne. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. 


Just published, 8vo. pp. 672, price 18s. 
THE 


ANNUAL REGISTER: 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad, 
FOR THE YEAR 1891. 

ed 

are noted, and the principal 


still be had, price 18s. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW. —The following NUMBERS 
og will be given, vis.: 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


—— 
NEW VOLUME OF THE “DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


Now ready, price 15s. net, in cloth ; or, in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net, 
Vol. XXXI. (KENNETT—LAMBART) of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL, BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by SIDNEY LEB. 


*,* Volume I. was published on January 1, 1885, and a further Volume will be 
issued quarterly until the completion of the work. 


Note.—A New anp Futt Prospecrvus or “Tae Dicrionary or NationaL 
BIOGRAPHY,” WITH SPECIMEN PAGES, MAY BE HAD UPON APPLICATION, 


New Volumes of Smith, Elder, & Co.'s POPULAR 2s. and 2s, 6d. 
SERIES. 
Now ready, fep. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s. ; and limp red cloth, 2s, 6d. 
A DRAUGHT of LETHE. By Roy Tetzer, 


Author of “ The Outcasts ” &o, 


THYRZA.. By Gerorce Gissine, Author of 


“Demos” 8vo. cover, 2s.; and limp red cloth, 2s. 6a, 
cp. boards, pictorial ust 


NEW NOVELS BY W. E, NORRIS AND 
S. BARING-GOULD. 


NOTICE.—The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


JULY contains the Opening Chapters of two new Serial Stories, viz. 
“MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN,” by 8S. BARING-GOULD, 
Author of “Mehalah” &c., and “THE COUNTESS RADNA,” by W. EB. 
NORRIS, Author of “ Matrimony ” &c, ; also the following contributions :— 
“UNDER GREEN LEAVES,” by A SON OF THE MARSHES—* REMI- 
NISCENCES OF OLERICAL DUTY”—“* THE LITTLE NAPOLEON OF 
CARIBOU ”"—* HOME-SICKNESS "—“ OAK CHESTS.” 


At all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’, Price Sixpence. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, § CO. have just pub- 
lished a New Novel by JESSIE KRIKORIAN, 
Author of “ Spoken in Anger,” “A Knave and 
a Fool,” entitled “A DAUGHTER OF 
MYSTERY.” 2 vols. price 21s. 


NOW AT ALL Lb LIBRARIES. 


By FERGUS HUME. 
THE ISLAND of FANTASY. By Ferevs 


Home, Author of ‘‘ The of a Hansom .’ “Monsieur Judas,” 
&o. 


By the AUTHORS of “ PAUL NUGENT.” 


NO COMPROMISE. By Heren F. 
HETHERINGTON and the Rev. H. Darwin Burton, Authors of “ Pau) 
Nugent.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, price 31s, 6d. 
“The novel is one of conspicuous power. The narrative is rich in incident, The 
dialogue is always clever, never dull.”— Scotsman. 


Second Edition of Mr. C. J. WILLS’ NEW NOVEL. 


HIS SISTER’S HAND. ByC. J. Wixts. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 
“We can only advise novel-readers to take their fill as soon as may be of the 
feast provided,” —Atheneum. 


By CLARA LEMORE. 
A COVENANT with the DEAD. By 
CLARA +, Author of “A Harvest of Weeds.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


price 31s. 6d. 
Really an admirable novel of its kind oo A thoroughly workmanlike and 
performance.”—Spectator . 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & CO., Lrp., 89 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON. 
AND AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


r[HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent ‘by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in ad 
£1 8 2 


Any part of the United Kingdom 
All other parts of the World 110 6 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 
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history and piquant anecdote, in graphic sketches of the principal celebrities... .... 
There is hardly a man or woman whose name was famous in France during the 
4 
| 
are dealt with in pp. 248-436. In the Second Part a Chronological Summary is 
oo of the Principal Events of the Year, both Foreign and Domestic; this is } 
lowed by a Retrospect of Literature, Science, and Art, and an Obituary of dues J —— 
Eminent Persons. A full Index is added, which is an important feature of the : 
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EDWARD 


STANFORD’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW CATALOGUE, 172 pp. sent free on application. 


STANFORD’S TOURIST GUIDES. 


NEW EDITIONS, CORRECTED to 1892. With Maps and Plans, cloth, 2s. each. 

BERKSHIRE. Second Edition. Edited and Revised 
by the Rev. P. H. M.A... 

<HANNEL ISLANDS. Third Edition. Edited and 
Revised by R. N. Worrs, F.G.S. 

SUFFOLK. Second Edit. By Dr. J. E. F.L.S. &e. 


THE WYE and its N EIGHBOURHOOD. Second 
Edition. Edited and Revised by R. N. Worr#, F.G.S. 
The Series embraces in addition to the above: 


BEDFORDSHIRE. KENT. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE, LONDON (THROUGH). 
GORN WALL. ABOUT). 
DERBYSHIRE. 
DEVON, NORTH. SOMERSETSHIRE, 
DEVON, SOUTH. SURREY. 
DORSETSHIRE. SUSSFX. 
SEX. WILTSH 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. WORCESTERSHIRE. 
HAMPSHIRE, YORKSHIRE (B. and N. 
YORKSHIRE (W. RIDIN 

“asa fairly- ei iger-case.- '—Saturday Review. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, with Maps, &c. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. Fifth Edition. With 2 
Maps, 2a. 6d. 
NORTH WALES. Fourth Edition. With 2 Maps, 


price 6s. 6d. ; Smaller Guide, 3s. 64. 
‘THE ISLE OF MAN.. Third Edition. With Map, 6s. 
CARLISLE, GILSLAND, The ROMAN WALL and 


NEIGHBOURHOOD. With Map, 5s. 


THE CATHEDRAL CHURCHES of ENGLAND and 
WALES; tbeir History, Architecture, and Monuments. By W. J. Lorrig, 
B.A., F.S.A., Assistant-Chaplain, Chapel Royal, Savoy. With 29 Plans. Fep. 

be’ My Tale precisely and in brief space the kind of information that visitors to our 


THE HANDY GUIDE to NORWAY. By Tuomas 
B. Wittson, M.A. With 7 Maps and Appendices on the Flora and History 
of Norway, Fishing Notes, and aa Third Eaition, with Correc- 


CAMPING “VOYAGES on. “GERMAN ‘RIVERS. 


ih and novel 
eect Uifficultice’ of all” nds, there is nothing so good in 


THE BATHS and WELLS of EUROPE. With a 
Sketch of Hydrotherapy,and Hints on Climate, “cy and Popular 
TmuwvLmn.e”™ M.D. With a Map. Third Edition. Revised. 


STANFORD’S TOURIST MAPS. 


EUROPE.—STANFORD’'S PORTABLE MAP, 


CENTRAL EUROPE.—DAVIES’S, MAP, containing 
all the Railways and Stations. Roads, Rivers, and Chiet Mountain Ranges 
+. ia Scale, 24 miles to an inch ; size, 47 in. by 38. Mounted 

NORWAY.—WILLSON’S HANDY MAPof NORWAY 


SOUTH of TRONDHJEM. Scale, 20 miles to an inch ; 14 in, by 21, 
Coloured and foldéd for the pocket, 2s. as * 


BRITISH ISLES.—DAVIES’S NEW RAILWAY 
MAP of the BRITISH ISLES and PART of FRANCE. Seale, 22 miles to 
an inch ; size, 31 in. by 38. In case, 93, 


ENGLAND and WALES.—STANFORD’S LONDON 


ATLAS RAILWAY and STATION MAP. Scale, 10 miles to an inch ; size, 

40 in. by 48. The Four Sheets can 
each, 22 in. by 26. Uoloured and mounted in 
case, each 53. 


ENGLAND and WALES—STANFORD’S PORTABLE 
MAP. With the Railways very clearly delineated. Scale, 15 miles to an 
inch ; size, 32 in. by 28. Coloured and mounted in case, 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT.—TOURIST’S MAP. 


With all the Roads and Paths marked and Heights given. Scale 1 inch toa 
Price, with Roads and Lakes Coloured, folded in 
cover, 23. 6d.; full-coloured, 4s. "6d. ; mounted in case, 7s, 6d. 


ISLE of WIGHT.—TOURIST’S MAP. Seale, 1 inch 
plain, rst size, it and VISITOR'S GUIDE. Folded, 


NORTH WALES.—TOURIST’S MAP. Scale, 3:miles 
to an inch ; size, 34 in. 27; and VISITOR'S GUIDE. Folded, 


plain, ls. 6d. ; 
SOUTH WALES.—TOURIST’S MAP. Scale, 3} 
miles to an inch; size, 34 im. by 27; eat Gntplice VISITOR'S GUIDE. 


Folded, plain, 1s. 64. ; coloured, 2s.; mounted, 6s. 


LONDON.—COLLINS’S STANDARD MAP. Secale, 
4 inches to a mile ; size, 344 in. by 27. With an Illustrated GUIDE. Coloured, 


LONDON.—DAVIES’S BRITISH METROPOLIS. 
Other Maps at 8s. and 5s. 6d. 


LONDON.—MAP of the ENVIRONS of LONDON, 


including Twenty-five Miles from the Metropolis. Scale, ? of an inch toa 
mile ; yw 36 inches by 35, Mounted in case, 10s. Other Maps at 8s., 5s, 6d., 
3s., 28, 6d., 1s, 6d., or 1s. 


STANFORD'S LEADING ATLASES. 


by permission to Her Majesty the Queen. 
LONDON ATLAS OF UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, 


Folio Edition. 
“Exhibiting the Physical and Political Divisions of the various Countries of the 
World. Ninety Maps, with a Geographical Index. 2 folio, half- 
Det: iled Prospectus with List of Contents free on jicat 
respect tof its wealth of Maps of the 
urpassed.” mes. 

- letest works of cart d, and far surpassing 

Just published, Fourth Edition, Revised ond Enlarged. 
STAN FORD’S 


LONDON ATLAS OF UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, 


Quarto Edition. 
Containing 48 Coloured Maps, carefully drawn and beautifully Engraved on Steel 
Cop; and an Alphabetical List of about 30,000 Names, with 


Imperial 4to. half-morocco, cloth sides, gilt 


and per- 

latitudes and longitudes. 

edves, 30s. Size, when shut, 12 rq by 15 > 

“New my and new ~—t = capita tal ded they are not allowed t> dis 
the old, and for our part we intention ‘putting cut of its place Mr. Stan rds 8 
* London “Atlas,” “the third Saition ofr which in quarto form, is before us. We have used it 
constantly for years, and we have never awe le t surpassed for the comics merits of handi- 
mess, cheapness, accuracy, and clearness.""—Saturday Review, on the Third Edition. 
Also published. 
STAN FORD’S 


GUINEA ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
Containing 38 Maps, carefully drawn and beautifully Engraved on Saee- 
coloured to show the latest Political Boundaries and the lead 
ysical Features; also . Alphabetical List of about 30,000 names, wi 


and longitudes. Handsomely bound in half-morocco, cloth 
Size, when that 74 in, by 12 in. 
Recently published. 
STANFORD’S 


HANDY ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
‘ical Boundaries ; also an Alphabetical List of about 30,000 Names, 

5 Seton and longitudes. Bound in cloth, price 10s. 6d. Size when 


of the invest researches, this this inexpensive atlas Aad 
European Mail. 
LONDON : 


STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAPS. 
New and Revised Editions, Reduced in price. 


The Publisher begs to announce the issue of New and Revised Editions of 
these fine Maps, which have hitherto held the tirst place as Maps for the Libraries 
of Gentlemen, Public Offices, and Libraries, or for Commercial purposes. 

The Maps have undergone a thorough Revision to bring them up to date, and the 
cost of production having been considerably reduced by the use of new machinery, 
it has been decided to make a substantial reduction in the prices at which they have 
hitherto been soli to the public in the hope of extending their circulation and 


The Maps of which New Editions are now ready are: 
EUROPE. Scale, 50 miles to 1 in. 
ASIA. Scale, 110 miles to 1 in. 
AFRICA. Scale, 94 miles to 1 in. 
NORTH AMERICA. Scale, 83 miles to 1 inch. 
SOUTH AMERICA. Scale, 83 miles to 1 in. 
AUSTRALASIA. Scale, 64 miles to 1 inch. 


The Prices of each of these Maps will in future be as follows : 


Four Sheets Coloured, 35s. Mounted to fold in m»rocco case, 60s. 
Mounted on rollers and varnished, 45s,| Mounted on spring roller, £5, 
Size of each Map, 58 in. by 65 in. 


The Series comprises in addition to the above : 
THE WORLD; on Mercator’s Projection. Size, 
arnished, 


69 inches by 39. Mounted to fold in leather case, or on rollers v: 
25s. ; spring roller, 100s. 

ENGLAND and WALES. Scale, 6 miles to 1 inch; 
size, 64 inches by 76. Case, 73s. 6d.; rollers, 60s.; spring roller, 1203. 

LONDON, and its SUBURBS. Scale, 6 inches to 
1 mile ; size, 65 inches by 76. Case.or rollers, 55s.; spring roller, 105s, 

SCOTLAND. Scale, 5 miles to 1 inch ;.size, 52 inches 
by 76. Case, 31s. 6d. ; rollers, 52s. 6d: ; pring roller, 105s. 

IRELAND. Scale, 54 miles to 1 inch; size, 43 inches 
by 58. Case, 353. ; rollers, 42s.; spring roller, 84s, 

AUSTRALIA. Scale, 26 miles to 1 inch; size, 102 
inches by 78. Case or rollers, 8ir, ; spring roller, 147s. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 26 anp 27 COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W. 


@rinted by SPOTTISWOODE & O0., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London, and Published by ALFRED CUTHBERT DAVIS, 
at the Offce, No. 88 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Paris) of St. Paul, Covert Garden, in the County of Londom.— Saturday, July 2, 1892, 


344 in. by 343, and full-coloured, ls. 64.; 
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